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* Our Christmas 1960 issue is brimful of inspiration as well as informa- 
tion: a mother’s moving account of an unusual pre-Christmas pilgrimage 
‘p: 3); an exploration of spiritual truths related to the incarnation (p. 5); 
the story, words (including a Christmas adaptation), and music of a great 
new hymn (p. 7); and two views of Christmas gifts Cp. 11) in a brief 
essay by Music Director D. Bruce Lockerbie of Stony Brook School and 
a poem by Charles Waugaman of the American Baptist Publication Society. 







* Looking back on 1960, Curistianrry Topay Contributing Editors 
make entries on both sides of the evangelical ledger in their annual editorial 
appraisal (p. 22). Eutychus rings out the old year with some verse about 
bells (p. 16). 





* Transcendence versus immanence? Has modern theology moved from 
one reaction to another? The second of a series on theological trends in 
Europe by Editor Carl F. H. Henry begins on page 12. 







* Philip E. Hughes presents a capsule comparison of major Bible revisions, 
looking toward the new translation soon to appear in England (p. 42). 
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STARS ON A SILENT NIGHT: 


| Saw the Red Horse at Christmas 


CHARLOTTE F. OTTEN 


The city of Nijmegen in the Netherlands lay still in 
the sleep of morning. The noisy burr of motorbikes 
and the gentle whirr of bicycles were distinctly absent. 
All was still and dark on the Saturday morning before 
Christmas, 1959. All was still, that is, except for four 
people, four Americans awake and stirring in the 
Netherlands—Bob and I, and our two young sons. 

This was no ordinary Saturday morning for us. 
Christmas vacation had begun for the boys and we 
were planning a one-day trip into Germany. Nijmegen 
is close to the German border, and one may see a great 
deal on a one-day excursion into it. 

But today, the Saturday before Christmas, was to 
be different. We were not going into Germany to see 
the Cologne Cathedral with its two graceful spires 
pointing to the sky. Nor were we going to Diisseldorf, 
shiny and bright as a new penny. We were going to 
see three tiny villages in the Ruhr Valley—three drab 
villages which I’m quite sure many Germans have 
never heard of, let alone Americans. Who knows or 
cares about Puffendorf, Ederen, or Linnich when 
Europe is packed full of magnificent things to see? 
\nd why visit unknown villages when you have only 
10 months to spend in Europe? 

The answer was that these were Bob’s 10 months. 
He had come to the Netherlands as a Fulbright Re- 
search Scholar. Naturally we would be seeing the 
famous sights of Europe, but these three villages in 
the Ruhr Valley meant something to him, for he had 
lived in them in 1944—he and the big Army howitzers. 
Now, after 15 years, he wanted to retrace his war 
steps; he wanted to see the three villages again. 

Furthermore, there was another thing he wanted to 
see—Margraten. Margraten was the huge American 
War Cemetery near Maastricht in the Netherlands 
where one of Bob's friends lay buried. Surely this was 
destined to be a somber sort of day, this Saturday 
before Christmas, at least for us. 


Mrs. R. T. Otten is a housewife who learned to read and to 
speak Dutch while accompanying her husband on his Fulbright 
Research Scholarship in the Netherlands. She has taught at 
Calvin College and is now story editor for Bible Light. 





We finished breakfast quickly, and the four of us 
took off in our little “foreign” car down the road into 
the dark December morning. 

As we drove along, I looked up at the many stars 
which were still shining. How close they seemed to 
be, closer than ever before. Of course we were farther 
north than ever before. We were in the Netherlands, 
not Michigan, and these plump stars were Dutch stars 
in a Dutch sky. 


CHRISTMAS IN A CEMETERY 


I wished secretly that we were not going to visit war 
villages and a war cemetery. Why did we have to see 
such reminders of tragedy? How much more appro- 
priate would it be to go to fine art galleries and look 
at the famous paintings of the birth of the Prince of 
Peace. War at Christmas time? No!—Why not think 
of peace? 

Somehow I had remained a stranger to war. True, 
Bob had spent over three years in the American Army, 
and 18 months in Europe. But God had blessed our 
family. We had come out of it all unscathed, and | 
preferred to forget that the Red Horse of War had 
ever ridden. 

I had had premonitions of what we might see this 
day. The people in Nijmegen had seen the Red Horse, 
had heard him tramping through their city night after 
night, day after day, and they had often told us of the 
days of terror and depression. We had heard them tell 
of hunger and cruelty and death; and they always 
spoke as though it had happened yesterday. One friend 
told of the following incident. Nijmegen had been 
liberated by the Americans one day in 1944, and the 
next day there was a celebration in the bombed-out 
town square. Her husband had been on his way to the 
square when suddenly a remaining enemy stepped out 
from behind a building and threw large grenade. 
What was left of her husband was put in a cigar box. 
And that was the day after Liberation! And so we had 
heard account after account of the riding of the Red 


Horse of War. 
I knew one thing: I did not want to see the Red 
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Horse of War on the Saturday before Christmas. He 
would surely destroy the joy and peace of Christmas. 

Quietly we rode on toward Puffendorf, Ederen, and 
Linnich. Gradually the stars disappeared and the dawn 
came, and by the time it was light we had reached 
the war area. Burned-out tanks graced the landscape. 
This was farming and orchard area, but nature had not 
obliterated the marks of war. 

Then we saw the villages. Here stood a handful 
of houses, ugly and scarred. Each one had its deep 
artillery wounds. The Red Horse had been here all 
right. Over there stood a house, or half a house, I 
should say, with a family living in the front of it and 
damaged bricks piled high behind it. A lonely pig 
could be seen scrounging for food in the debris. All 
around was evidence of destruction. We thought of 
the age-old phrase, “They make a desolation and they 
Peace was here, silent and joyless. But 
this was not the peace of Christmas, the joyful peace 
of the shepherds who welcomed the Christ-Child. 

We rode on. In Ederen we saw the Purple Heart 
Corner. 


call it peace.” 


This corner had been ceaselessly shelled, and 
countless American boys had been wounded. Now 
there was no sound of artillery to shake the country- 
side. No guns boomed or whistled; no soldier dashed 
for cover. And yet, although 15 years had elapsed, it 
seemed as though the Red Horse had just ridden 
through. We could see men rebuilding one of the 
houses and using the old wounded bricks. 

On we rode in silence. Our thoughts lay too deep for 
tears. Later we stopped for lunch and then continued 
our drive along the countryside. But never were we 
able to forget the three war-scarred villages of the 
Ruhr—“the Villages of the Red Horse,” I called them. 

Now we had one more thing to see: Margraten. We 
crossed the border back into the Netherlands. Our 
young boys were the first to spot the sign for Mar- 
graten, and we turned in. 

Until the Saturday before Christmas, 1959, Mar- 
graten had meant nothing to me. Now, as we stepped 
out to look over the grounds, the place overwhelmed 
me. It was all so green, and so still. 

Against the rich green of the grass gleamed the tre- 
mendous white stone monument with the names of at 
least 500 American men engraved upon it, and standing 
for at least 500 separate sorrows. Their bodies were 
lying here at Margraten, unidentified, and occupying 
unknown graves. And around about we saw the white 
crosses, almost 9000 of them—9000 white crosses on a 
carpet of green. So intensely white were they and so 
thick that everything seemed blurred to my eyes. Infan- 
try men were here from the Battle of the Bulge who 
died that Christmas in 1944, and here were pilots and 
artillery men. Nine thousand American boys lay in the 
white and green of Margraten, and yet it all seemed 
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bloody red with the hoofmarks of the Red Horse. 

We stood a long time, then climbed into our car 
and headed toward Nijmegen. Darkness came quickly 
now; it comes early in December in the Netherlands. 
And gradually the stars reappeared. Bright and large 
and seemingly very near, they shone down upon us. 
Suddenly the meaning of this day, this Saturday before 
Christmas, came to us. We understood it anew. The 
birth of the Prince of Peace had a fresh and poignantly 
beautiful meaning. 

As suddenly and unexpectedly as the stars reminded 
us of the Star of Bethlehem, so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly the darkness, sadness, and desolation slipped 
out of our hearts. The Star of Bethlehem was truly 
shining on us and speaking to us. And—strangest of 
all—the Red Horse was leading us straight to the 
Prince of Peace. 

Ne began to realize how appropriate the day had 
been. It was in the world of war that the Prince of 
Peace was born. We knew that although the Red Horse 
could ride through the world and trample it under his 
hoofs, he could never triumph over it. The Prince of 
Peace had come and would come again, riding on a 
pure white horse with a Cross in his hand, and he 
would vanquish the Red Horse forever. 

We had seen the Red Horse. But we had also seen 
in a new and striking way the Prince of Peace. That 
Saturday before Christmas, 1959, the mild Babe of 
Bethlehem was transformed into the trumphant Prince 
of Peace. And we heard great voices saying: “The 
Kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign forever 
and ever.” END 


Unto Us. 


Is Born 


Unto us? 

Lord, unto whom? 

The fair-skinned, favored, 
genteel few? 

Just to them? 

Or unto Jew, 

Oriental, Negro, 

Sioux? 

Unto these? 

Yes, unto all 

the human family, 

great and small. 

Christ Child, 

with your arms stretched wide, 
forgive our prejudice 

and pride! 


Heren Earre Siicox 
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hen Matthew quoted the glorious prophecy of 
Isaiah, “Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear 
a son, and they shall call his name Immanuel,” he was 
inspired to add a simple explanation, “which is, being 
interpreted, God with us”; and I, for one, am very 
thankful for the interpretation. 

Without it there would merely be the prosaic infor- 
mation “They shall call his name Immanuel,” which 
wouldn’t mean much more to us than “They shall call 
his name William.” 

But the explanation is there, and the page lights up 
like a dull morning in December when the sun sud- 
denly and unexpectedly explodes in the eastern sky, 
warm with love and fragrant with hope. “Immanuel. 
... God with us.” The word comes as a whisper, a still 
small voice, soft as the glow of altar candles, and too 
low to awaken the Babe sleeping in the manger. 

Bishop Phillips Brooks caught the spirit of it, 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given. 


FOREGLEAMS OF THE DAWN 


In a sense, “God with us” is not a new message. What 
is new is the language in which it is spoken. But it 
is a mistake to think that the world was without God 
until Jesus was born. 

We understand the doctrine of Providence to mean 
that God has always been so concerned for his people 
that he has never left them wholly to their own devices, 
but has overshadowed them with his presence, even 
when they knew it not. 

The Old Testament says, “He made known his ways 
unto Moses, his acts unto the children of Israel,” and 
we accept that statement as true by the evidence of 
history. The more we know of the other nations of 
antiquity, the more marvelous does the Jewish nation 
appear. 

We look a little more closely at the Old Testament 


. . . . . . . . ° . > . > > . 
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and find that the basic idea contained in “Immanuel” 
is not unknown to the other writers of the sacred 
books. “God with us” is something in which they earn- 
estly believed. Listen to them: 


“Certainly I will be with thee.” 

“The Lord thy God is with thee 
withersoever thou goest.” 

“My presence shall go with thee.” 

“Cast me not away from thy presence.” 

“In thy presence is fullness of joy.” 


Yet in all these affirmations, there is something 
insufficient, something lacking. Were God only in 
creation, only in providence, in history, in conscience, 
or in the Old Testament, we would be unsatisfied. 

Were there nothing more, we would ever cry, “My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God. . . . O that 
I knew where I might find him!” And our faith would 
be like that of the Indiana farmer who, commenting 
on his poor harvest, said, “My wheat didn’t do as 
good as I thought it would—but then, I never thought 
it would!” 

The Old Testament closes with the book of Malachi, 
which means that for the Jew the revelation of God 
ends there. But the Jew is not content. The Patriarchs 
and Prophets of Israel confessed longings and hopes 
too deep to be satisfied with anything they had re- 
ceived. They acknowledged the incompleteness which 
they sensed; their greatest desire was to be able to say 
with utter finality and assurance, “God with us.” 


THE BIRTH IN A STABLE 


And indeed the vital Christian message did not begin 
until Bethlehem, in “a lowly cattle stall,” and with 
the chant of adoration: 


Glory be to God on high, 
And peace on earth descend: 
God comes down, He bows the sky, 
And shows Himself our Friend! 


Charles Wesley 
“Immanuel—God with us.” 


“God hath spoken unto us—in a Son.” 
The stupendous thing to which the Old Testament 
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writers constantly referred was the deliverance of the 
Children of Israel from the bondage of Egypt—that 
amazing manifestation of might by which the Children 
of the Covenant were brought to safety and freedom. 

But the great thing to which we look back is the 
birth of a weak and helpless Baby in all the poverty, 
filth, and stench of an Eastern stable. 

God always surprises us with mysteries. His ways 
are not our ways. Can you —— a more unlikely 
way for the Son of God, the Saviour of the world, to 
come to earth than the way he came? It shows how 
little God thinks of our nice distinctions, our ideas of 
what is becoming, proper, and fitting. We say, “the 
best for the best, and the poorest for the poorest.” God 
works in the opposite way: “The things that are de- 
spised hath God chosen.” 

Christmas, if it means anything at all, means the 
consecration of the commonplace. For what could be 
more common than animals in a stall, hay on the 
ground, a cot or cradle, or more ordinary than a baby? 
Washing, feeding, crying, laughing, growing, grum- 
bling—these human activities are so common that we 
live through them and with them without thinking. 
Christmas is a continual reminder that God in Christ 
has consecrated the commonplace things of life to con- 
found those that are mighty. 

There is no human standard by which the impor- 
tance of Bethlehem can be reckoned. Bethlehem is itself 
the standard by which the importance of all human 
activity must be judged; but, like the Cross, Bethlehem 
is “unto them that are perishing, foolishness.” 

Bethlehem is a parable of the whole life of Jesus. 
in a rough stable, with the 
winds of God beating upon him. For years he earned a 


He was born an outcast, 


livelihood for himself and the rest of the humble family 
to which he belonged: with taut muscles and calloused 
hands he did the work of a manual worker. 

The day came when he, whose dwelling had been 
heaven, had nowhere to lay his head. A certain village 
once refused him a night’s lodging. “He came unto his 
own, and his own received him not.” 

He was despised and rejected of men, a Man of 
. Then he died an 
outcast, crucified on a hill outside thi city wall, with 


sorrows and acquainted with grief 


the winds of God beating upon him. 

Everything in the life of Jesus fits into one great 
design—the Cradle and the Cross, the Manger and the 
Ministry. All the parts of his life tell us that he came 
for one purpose, a that in everything his purpose was 
one. He was rich, vet for our sakes he became poor, 
that we, through his poverty, might become rich. 

From the Manger to the Cross, through all the 
tortuous wanderings and fluctuating fortunes of that 
unique life—in all that he ever was, more than in all 
he ever said, there is one amazing message. 
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We see the message of his life as he stands before 
his frenzied parents in the Temple at the age of 12. 

Toward the end of his earthly life, we see it as he 
weeps over Jerusalem, and as he rides a borrowed 
donkey for his triumphal entry. We witness it as He 
calmly tells a perplexed Roman governor that the 
power which he thinks comes from Caesar actually 
comes from God. 

And in the agony of his death we behold it as he 
cries, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” The message is there from the poor manger 
of Bethlehem to the bitter Cross of Calvary. 

Yet having eyes we see not: having ears we hear not. 

We come, year after year, to Bethlehem, and 
whether we are Wise Men, which is very unlikely, 
or just simple shepherds, which is far more likely, 
we kneel by the manger. But what have we learned 
from our annual pilgrimages? 

We come, year after year, to Calvary. Through 40 
days of Lent we follow the wandering steps of the 
Master as they lead to Bethany, to Jerusalem, to the 
Garden of Gethsemane, to Pilate’s judgment hall, to 
Golgotha. We see him condemned, scourged, and cruci- 
fied. But what have we learned from our annual vigils? 

Have we ever tried to relate Christmas to Good 
Friday? Do we not realize that they have the same 
common denominator? 

Too many of us have minds like concrete—made up 
of innumerable fragments, all mixed up, and perma- 
nently set. We sentimentally sing, 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head. 
The stars in the bright sky 
looked down where He lay, 

The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


Martin Luther 


But what does it mean? 

The way he entered the world which he had made, 
and the way he left the world which had no room for 
him, and the whole pattern of his life reveal glory in 
humiliation, sovereignty through suffering, perfection 
through limitation, victory through defeat, Godhead 
inherent in manhood, “Immanuel—God with us.’ 


“All praise to Thee, Eternal Lord, 
Clothed in a garb of flesh and blood; 

Choosing a manger for Thy throne, 
While world on worlds are Thine alone.” 


Martin Luther 


We may well ask ourselves, “Why should this in- 
credible thing happen?” The most important part of 
the answer was given by St. Augustine: “The chief 
cause of Christ's coming was that men might know 


how much God loves them.” (Cont'd on p. 14) 
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‘How Great Thou Art’ 


CLIFF BARROWS 


young minister's two-mile walk in the rain pro- 


vided the inspiration for “How Great Thou Art,” 


most recent addition to the great hymns of our time. 


The story of the hymn gains interest through the 


Soviet origin of the version most commonly sung, and 
its delayed but amazingly swift rise to popularity. 
Though as late as five years ago the hymn was still 
virtually unknown in North America, its lines date 
to 1885. The Reverend Carl Boberg of 
on the southeast coast of Sweden, 
when he wrote the lyrics after trekking through a 
thunderstorm from a church meeting two miles away. 


Mo6nsteras. 
was 25 years old 


His inspiration yielded a poem of nine verses pub 
“O store 
Boberg 


lished in a local newspaper under the title, 


Gud” (O Great God). Several years later, 


heard that the poem was being sung to the tune ol 


an old Swedish folk melody. The tune is essential 
the same as is used today, but it never became popular 
in Sweden; neither did | an English translation made 
in 1925 (“Mighty God”). 
Boberg became editor of 
later served 13 years as a member of the upper house 
of the Swedish parliament. He died in 1940 without 
having seen his hymn gain any extensive acceptance. 


Christian weekly and 


In 1907, Boberg’ Ss poem was translated into German 
by Manfred von Glehn as “Wie gross bist Du” (“How 
Great Thou Art”). Von Glehn lived in Estonia, which 
included a large segment of German-speaking inhabi 
tants. Twenty years later I. S$. Prokhanoff published 

Moscow a Russian translation of the Estonian 
German version. 

An English missionary, the Reverend Stuart K. Hine, 
came 
Ukraine soon after it was published in 1927 


across the Russian version in the western 
, and he 
and his wife used it as a duet during evangelistic meet- 
ings. Later he translated three verses into English and 
brought them back to London. He sang them regu 
larly throughout the war years. In 1948 he added a 

fourth verse and a year later the hymn was published. 
It spread quickly through the British Commonwealth, 
even to Australia and New Zealand. It was intro 
duced in the United States by James Caldwell at the 
Stony Brook Bible Conference on Long Island in 1951. 


The hymn was brought to my own attention at 


Harringay Arena in London in 1954, but I did not 
give it a fair trial until our crusade in Toronto, Canada, 
in 1955. There it 
choir. 


“How Great Thou Art” 


best-loved hymn of the 


made an immediate hit with the 


subsequently became the 
Billy Graham crusades. We 
used it over and over again. We have heard it sung in 
every country we have visited, for the words are now 
In New York in 1957 
it was used more than 100 times by Bev Shea and 
the choir in the 119 meetings. 


“Hour of 


translated into man\ languages. 


I wo vears ago it became 


the theme of the Decision” weekly radio 
broadcast. 7 

Aside from the melody, the secret of the hymn’s 
popularity and effectiveness is its direct and simple 
manner of worship and praise to God. The attention 
is immediately focused upon the Lord. 

Many polls indicate that “How Great Thou Art” is 
now one of the most beloved hymns in America and 
elsewhere. Some surveys rank it even higher 
“The Old Rugged Cross” and “Rock of Ages.” 


Another factor in its popularity lies in its wide 


than 


distribution by Manna Music Company, which owns 
the American and Canadian copyrights to the Hine 
translation. We have known the Manna president, 
Tim Spencer, for a good many vears and his desire 
has been to make this hymn one of the best known 
He has 
print the song as extensively as we wished for distribu 
Moreover, the Manna 


people have themselves printed thousands of copies for 


Gospel hvmns in the world. allowed us to 


tion to audiences and choirs. 


distribution. They have given away as many copies 


as they have sold. As a result. the hymn has become 


available fo many people who would never hav e heard 


1a book. 


available even if thev cannot 


of it had it merely been printed Hymnal 
inserts, for instance, are 
be paid for. 

A year ago, meditating on the words of “How Great 


Thou Art,” 


of the Incarnation. 


I noted the absence of the wonderful fact 
In a matter of moments two verses 
came to me that expressed this glorious truth. These 
Christmas verses are reproduced here for the first time 
for general use. I hope they add to your enjoyment of 
this wonderful and blessed hymn. END 
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How Great Thou Art 


‘Christmas verses by CLIFF BARROWS By STUART K. HINE 


O Lord my God! When I in awe-some won - der—— Con- sid-er 
When through the woods and for-est glades_ I wan - der—— And hear the 
And when I think that God, His Son not spar - ing, Sent Him to 
When Christ shall come with shout of ac - - ma - tion. And take me 


all the worlds Thy hands have made, _I see the I hear the roll - ing 
birds sing sweet -ly in the trees;.. When I look down from loft - y moun-tain 

die, I scarce can take it in; That on the cross, my bur-den glad - ly 
home, what joy shall fill my heart!__. Thenl shall bow ad 


ll 
Si odlliniateatet hacen Tatil nearer oceania aeemeeae 
adler orescence 


Sari scence Toone eenteeenemenieaininaeenanenncaidenttimeteneneanaiannaeatannonieadeee 
Si tdi etcetera 


Angelic hosts proclaim the joyful tidings, *Thy gift of love, beyond all understanding, 
When Thou didst come from heav'n in lowly birth O’erwhelms my soul and floods my heart with song 
To manger bare, yet glory all surrounding, In thankful praise, for matchless Grace abounding, 
The Son of God, to dwell with man on earth. Revealed in Christ, Thine own beloved Son. 


Then sings my soul, my Saviour God to Thee: How great Thou art, how great Thou art! 


©Copyright 1955 MANNA Music, INC. Crossroads of the World, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
International Copyright Secured. Printed in U.S.A. 
All rights reserved including the right of public performance for profit. 
Reprinted in CHRISTIANITY TopAyY by special permission. 
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+ 
i cial ocean eaten deetieeeeeat denned naieeneedtiimaeatenienemstttiniiettnemiaee aniline siete ctine teeta ot 
so 


eo 
wer 


Thy pow'r through - out 

And hear the brook 
He bled and died 
And there pro - claim, 


Then sings my soul, my Sav-ior 


how great Thou art! 


How great Thou art, 


un - i - verse dis 
and feel the gen -tle 
to take a- way my 
my God, how great Thop 


God to 


Then sings my __ soul, my Sav-ior God to 
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Pray For... 


The Billy Graham 


Greater Miami Crusade A new decade of evangelistic endeavor 


begins in 1961. The significant promise of 
the 50's has been achieved because 
thousands of prayer partners around the 
world were willing to fulfil their responsi- 
bility. They were willing to pray. 


Because they are confident that your 
prayer support will continue, the Billy 
Graham Team dares to move forward in 
this new decade...to undertake new cru- 
sades...to attempt to reach additional 
thousands for Jesus Christ. 


The crusades in Florida...centered in 
Miami but reaching the entire State... 
will launch the new decade. For the first 
three months of 1961, the focal point of 
the Team's evangelistic ministry will be 
Miami. Here it is that the prayers of 
Christians around the world must be 
centered. 


With the population increase of 76.7% 
since 1950—the largest in the nation— 
Florida has moved to the fore in areas of 
significance in the present history of our 
country. In Florida’s burgeoning cities 
thereis vast potential for spiritual achieve- 
ment. New lives...new families...new 
homes...new communities are every- 
where. 


To meet these responsibilities is the 
challenge which the Billy Graham Team, 
together with the churches of Florida, 


has accepted. The resultantimpact upon 
Miami Beach Convention Hall the life of the State—and the Nation—can 


be history-making. 
MARCH 5-26, 1961 ae 
Do you dare to fail in your responsibility 
to pray? 


STATE-WIDE RALLIES EXTEND THE CRUSADE TO 


JACKSONVILLE January 14, 15 
ORLANDO January 21, 22 ; f : 
CLEARWATER January 28 Why not plan your vacation in Florida 
ST. PETERSBURG January 29 and share in these crusades? 
BRADENTON & SARASOTA February 4 
TAMPA February 5 Write todey for further information to: 


TALLAHASSEE February 11 THE BILLY GRAHAM GREATER MIAMI CRUSADE, INC. « 228 NE Second Ave. Miami, Florida 
GAINESVILLE February 12 
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very year Christmas finds us bewil- 

, dered, wondering what to give to 

l tS that certain someone, and puzzled by the 

vast array of choices. Often we are un- 

sure of the appropriateness of our selec- 

tion right up to the moment of presenta- 

D. BRUCE LOCKERBIE tion. We quiver while the package is 
being opened, or until we hear that 


happy exclamation: “Oh, it’s just what 
I wanted!” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson recognized such perplexities and, in 1856, wrote a brief 
essay titled “Gifts” on the theme. It is a straightforward statement of the problem 
of choice and its reading should be a requirement of all Christmas shoppers. 

Emerson begins his essay by classifying various types of gifts. We might illustrate 
the classification by a staircase symbol. At the first level, the plane at which we 
admit that we just do not know what to give, Emerson lists flowers and fruit— 
“flowers because — are a _— assertion that a ray of beauty outvalues all the 
utilities of the world. . Fruits . . . because they are the flower of commodities.” 
Proof of the former is ev aioe to any husband: his wife is far more delighted by 
a cluster of carnations than by a new dusting mop, no matter how little or great 
may be the respective utilitarian value of each. And of the t tangible objects or 
commodities, the decorative basket of highly-polished fruit remains an attractive gift 
as evidenced by the popularity of this choice among modern business people. 

On the first step above flowers and fruit Emerson places the gift of necessity 
and states that “one is glad when an imperative leaves him no option.” To illustrate 
his point he draws the picture of a man in need of shoes. Shall we offer him a 
paintbox? The obvious answer to his purposely ludicrous suggestion is a negative 
one and reminds us of Christ’s query: “Or what man is there of you, whom if his 
son ask bread, will he give him a stone? Or if he ask a fish, will he give him 
a serpent?” (Matt. 7:9, 10). 

The level above the fulfillment of a man’s need is the gift which one associates 
with the recipient. Here the giver must recognize the hobby, the interest, or the 
avocation of the one to whom he gives. To the musician he gives a biography of 
an outstanding composer or performer; upon the connoisseur of fine art he may 
bestow a token that suits the whim of the collector. Such a presentation assures 
the receiver that personal consideration has been granted him by the donor. 

The highest point in Emerson’s scale of gifts is that which is associated with 
the giver as a piece of his own craftsmanship or creativity. Emerson states, “The 
only gift is a portion of thyself. Thou must bleed for me.” He shows the poet 
bringing his poem; the shepherd, his sheep; the farmer, and painter bringing their 
goods. These are the worthy gifts, representative to the recipient of the nature of the 
giver. Emerson decries the purchasing of baubles and trinkets from the mass_pro- 
ducer and calls it “a cold, lifeless business when you go to the shops to buv me 
something which does not represent your life and talent but a goldsmith’s.’ 

Of the receiver of gifts Emerson has much to say. He warns the idealistic giver 
that “the hand that feeds us is in some danger of being bitten.” His point appears 
to be directed mostly toward the relationship between the patronizing benefactor 
and his unfortunate subject. The fact is true that often men would rather starve 
than sacrifice their independence by eating from the hand of an unworthy giver. 

Emerson next considers the bene ficiary of a wealthy, lavish giver. His characteristic 
predilection for the broad generalization accuses “all beneficiaries” because they 
“hate all Timons.” His reference, of course, is to Shakespeare’s overly-generous 
hero in the play Timon of Athens. The reason for his accusation is not the obvi- 
ous one, namely, the inability of the less-affluent receiver to match the cost or size 
of that which he has been given. Rather, Emerson looks with a cynical eye at the 
supposedly greedy receiver whose jaundiced view of life causes him to evaluate 
the gift he has received only in comparison with the greater wealth that remains 
in the possession of his particular Timon. 

Emerson’s concluding paragraphs are his peroration, given in theological fashion 
in keeping with his training and experience. His analysis of the problem that 
confronts the giver and receiver is that “there is no commensurability between a 
man and any sift.” Therefore our affection for those we love can never be judged 
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by the pricetag on our gift to them, or 
by the scope of their gift to us. To 
attempt such an evaluation is to cheapen 
the relationship we cherish because “no 
services are of any value, but only like- 
ness.” If then we are to show our appre- 
ciation for what we have obtained from 
others, we can only repay in kind. 
Emerson’s point is underscored in our 
minds when we remember the signifi- 
cance of the event commemorated at the 
Christmas season. If we are to acknowl 
edge God's gift to mankind, his Son Jesus 
Christ, we may only do so by the com- 
plete consecration of our lives to Him. 
“What shall I give Him, poor as 1 am? 
If I were a shepherd, I would give a 
lamb, 
If I were a wise man, I would do mv 


part— 
What shall I give Him? I'll give my 
heart.” END 





Carol in Minor Key 


Come ring a round of Merry Mount 
And sing for new-born joy; 

Wave rainbow banners, faded thin, 
Above an infant boy 

While angels rant a rondelay— 

A rabble, bathrobe choir 

With pipe and horn 

Proclaiming morn 

While stars still snap with fire. 


Dance floodlite in a space-born host 
With sequined copper haloes, 

And pantomime in startled rags 
Newly informed hoboes. 

Come one and all in day-glo red 
To hover by a candle glow 

And squint as flights 

Of star-shaped lights 


Reflect our shallow echo. 


Give all your gifts in pseudonym 

St. Nick will love the credit; 

Those who receive forget the source 

Or often will regret it. 

Oh “christmas” gold, My Sin, and clove 
Are neat to offer others, 

And rocket toys 

For peaceful boys 


And CARE for all our “brothers.” 


Today we cannot chant of lambs, 
Wool would scratch our memory; 
We dare not offer thanks for life, 
It also knows our enemy. 
Dance while the grace of God is on 
In proud and pious dress 
Lest others see, 
Reality 
Denies what we profess. 
Cuartes WaAuGAMAN 
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Wintertime in European Theo oy 


THE EDITOR 


Second in a Series 


\ A Je must now indicate why neo-orthodox theology, 

as we see it, unwittingly prepared the way for 
the rise of neo-liberalism. Sooner or later declension 
and reaction threaten every theology not fully governed 
by biblical presuppositions or not fully conforming to 
biblical details. Why has the theology shaped by Barth 
and Brunner not held the field against the speculations 
of Bultmann? 


THE SWING TO EXTREMES 


From the standpoint of Bible-controlled theology, the 
neo-orthodox revolt against liberalism’s theology of 
immanence (which minimized or virtually eliminated 
the transcendence of God) must be criticized as a 
reaction, equally objectionable and unjustifiable, lead- 
ing to a one-sided stress on divine transcendence. In 
other words, dialectical theology is a theology of exag- 
gerated transcendence which distorts the immanence 
of God, even as classic liberalism was a theology of 
exaggerated immanence which distorted the transcen- 
dence of God. 

The basic premise of the theology of transcendence 
—that God is “wholly other’—is made to support a 
dialectical view of divine revelation that limits God’s 
communication to personal confrontation. Theological 
terms are today often lost in a semantic wilderness, so 
that the bare verbal statement of this position may 
conceal its real intention. But the speculative character 
of this doctrine of revelation, and the extent of its 
departure from the historic faith of the Christian 
Church, become apparent once its implications are 
clear. While this dialectical theory asserts God’s per- 
sonal confrontation of individuals and the necessity 
of individual illumination by the Spirit, it does so in 
open hostility to a biblical view of the reality and 
nature of divine revelation. The dialectical theory holds 
that God’s revelation is not given in the form of human 
concepts or words, nor in historical events; revelation 
assertedly is given only subjectively. The Spirit alone 
is the locus of revelation, which is communicated only 
along the moving frontier of man’s obedient response. 

What happens, then, to the sacred Scriptures as 
authoritative revelation? To Jesus of Nazareth as the 
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historical incarnation of Deity? To the Cross and the 
Resurrection as revealing events? Although the “crisis” 
theologians contend that dialectical theology rises 
above the traditional antithesis of subjectivity and 
objectivity, they have repeatedly had to face the ques- 
tion whether the dialectical view in fact threatens the 
objective realities essential to the Christian religion. 

Here we are dealing obviously with a concern more 
fundamental than san issues (important as these may 
be) such as whether post-Reformation theology has 
adequately depicted the Holy Spirit's role in illumi- 

nating and personalizing Hebrew-Christian revelation 
to caak new generation successively addressed by the 
Gospel, or dhdllier God is personally active in the 
disclosure of revelation, or whether truth remains un- 
appropriated apart from personal decision: these issues 
are not in debate at all. 

The decisive issue is between so-called dialectical 
disclosure and historical and propositional revelation. 
Is divine revelation (as champions of the Hebrew- 
Christian religion insisted before the rise of these 
modern speculative theologies) given once-for-all in 
historical events, intelligible concepts, and words? The 
dialectical theology contends that events, ideas, words 
are never to be identified with revelation itself: at 
most, they are but “sign-post,” “witness,” “testimony” 
to divine revelation. Divine revelation, it is contended, 
is communicated only in the immediacy of a divine- 
human encounter; it is never given objectively, but 
only subjectively. 


SOME INNER DIFFICULTIES 


The revisions and reversals this viewpoint has required 
of its champions are evidence that it forces the discus- 
sion of special revelation into categories alien to biblical 
theology. Let us note some significant examples. 
When he wrote The Mediator (1926), Emil Brun- 
ner depicted the atonement not as an historical event 
accomplished about the year 30 A.D., but as a present 
reality. By the time Brunner wrote Revelation and 
Reason (1942), however, he stressed the death of 
Christ on the cross as a revelation of God's very nature 
as agape. But, we then ask, is history at this point—or 
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is it not—a bearer of absolute meaning? Is divine revela- 
tion after all (despite the dialectical denial) acknowl- 
edged as communicable in historical events (at least 
in the deed of the Cross)? Can Brunner’s later empha- 
sis on the revelation-value of the historical death of 
Christ really be reconciled with the dialectical schema- 
tization of revelation in terms of subjectivity? 

The claim of biblical writers to convey the very 
thoughts and words of God faced Brunner with a 
related problem. It was easy enough for Brunner, 
given his critical view of the Bible, to brush aside the 
apostolic doctrine of inspiration (II Tim. 3:16) as a 
post-apostolic misunderstanding, even if this cavalier 
dismissal cannot really account for the sense of divine 
authority that pervades the Epistles. But the Old 
Testament posed a special dilemma through its explicit 
and oft-repeated identification of the words of the 
prophets with the words of the Lord. In Revelation 
and Reason, Brunner acknowledges the special problem 
this fact creates for the dialectical theory’s contention 
that divine revelation is not expressed in concepts and 
words. Brunner’s “solution” is remarkably evasive. He 
tells us that in the prophetic literature we are pre- 
sented with a lower order—in Brunner’s words, “an 
Old Testament level”—of revelation. But the real 
issue, we must note, is not whether these concepts are 
lower or higher, but whether or not this is revelation. 
Are the thoughts and words of the inspired prophets 
to be identified with revelation or not? Does the dialec- 
tical theory of revelation really allow Brunner (as he 
would like) to assimilate the words of the prophets to 
revelation in this way, after the possibility of an identi- 
fication of concepts and words with divine revelation 
has been disallowed? 

Karl Barth’s dogmatics falls into frustration along 
similar lines. The provocative nature of his early refer- 
ences to Jesus of Nazareth is all too familiar, specially 
the statement in Die Kirchliche Dogmatik that along- 
side other founders of religion Jesus was a quite unim- 
pressive historical figure: “Jesus Christ in fact is also 
the Rabbi of Nazareth, historically so difficult to get 
information about, and when it is got, one whose 
activity is so easily a little commonplace alongside more 
than one other founder of a religion and even alongside 
many later representatives of his own ‘teligion’” (The 
Doctrine of the Word of God, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 188). 
This affirmation is the more remarkable because the 
insistence that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ is the 
elemental New Testament affirmation. Barth’s earlier 
expositions locate the reconciling work of Christ, and 
particularly his resurrection, in a sphere of time and 
experience quite distinct from ordinary historical time. 
The many revisions of his Rémerbrief (1919) reflect 
his movement away from Kierkegaardian existentialist 
categories. In recent years, in part because of Bult- 
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mann’s widening influence, Barth has more and more 
emphasized the objective historical aspects of Christian 
redemption, including the bodily resurrection of Christ 
as belonging to the revelation of God in history. 

Despite the existential motifs in his early writings, 
since renounced, Barth’s theological temperament seems 
all along to have embraced a certain accommodation 
of history to the divine (as his standing insistence on 
the virgin birth) which is lacking in Brunner’s exposi- 
tions. Yet the emphasis on the historicity of the Resur- 
rection, on the objective factor in God’s revealing 
activity, is a later development. In respect to the Bible, 
Barth has all along had, and still has, difficulty speaking 
of the objectivity of revelation. He stresses the “ inspir- 
ingness’ of the Bible (that is, its ability to inspire us, 
to become a vehicle of revelation in subjective en- 
counter), not the objective “inspiredness” of Scripture. 
The Bible, in whole or part, he regards simply as a 
normative witness or pointer to revelation, despite the 
Apostle Paul's readiness to identify the apostolic preach- 
ing (I Thess. 2:13) no less than the sacred writings 
(Il Tim. 3:16) with revelation itself. This neo- 
orthodox denial of the objectivity of revelation, more- 
over, constantly imperiled the universal validity of the 
Gospel. 

Yet in respect to the knowledge of God, Barth 
stresses more and more that we must know God truly 
(even if for such knowledge he relies on internal 
miracle rather than on Scripture as an authoritative 
source). Faith becomes a call to cognitive understand- 
ing in Barth’s Fides quaerens intellectum. Anselms 
Beweis der Existenz gottes (1931). Barth’s demand 
for authentic knowledge is to be welcomed, of course, 
in the aftermath of a century of speculative liberal 
theology which (influenced by Kantian skepticism 
toward agnosticism in metaphysics) defined religious 
experience in terms of trust (fiducia) and downgraded 
cognition (assensus). Even more is this emphasis on 
knowing God “truly” to be commended because Brun- 
ner, in one passage, suggests that God may even reveal 
himself through felislinoidk: “God can, if He chooses, 
speak his word to a man even through false doctrine” 
(Wahrheit als Begegnung, p. 88). But what room re- 
mains in Barth’s theology, within the basic dialectical 
premise that divine revelation is not expressed in con- 
cepts and events, for the notion that we must know 
God truly is wholly unclear. Barth himself takes the 
heart out of his own plea when, in another mood, he 
continues to assert that “we have concepts only of ob- 
jects that are not identical with God” Cop. cit., p. 22). 
It is in fact their insistence on the nonconceptual, non- 
verbal, nonhistorical character of revelation which has 
driven contemporary dialectical theologians in the 
Barth-Brunner-Bultmann traditions to constantly dis- 
tinguish doctrines ‘Cor “truths”) from revelation, the 
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Bible from revelation, and, for that matter, Jesus of 
Nazareth from “the Christ.” 

The fact that Barth and Brunner compromise the 
basic dialectical premise at strategic points is to be 
explained only in this way: that the Judeo-Christian 
view itself makes demands which break through the 

narrow and artificial limits of the theological dialectical 
theory. The primary issue—really evaded by Barth and 
Brunner—is not whether in this point or that Chistorical 
event or concept or Bible declaration) we must some- 
how (even if inconsistently!) acknowledge the reality 
of divine revelation. The primary consideration rather 
is that this event, this knowledge, can be confidently 
identified with revelation only if we first reject the 
dialectical dogma that revelation is not communicated 
in concepts, words, or historical acts. 


THE ROAD TO BULTMANN 


Bultmann enters this controversy over the relation of 
revelation to history, science, and truth—over the con- 
nection of revelation with subjectivity or objectivity— 
by applying the basic dialectical premise itself in a 
more consistent and more devastating way. 

Barth and Brunner had ambiguously related faith 
to science and to history no less than to reason. Brun- 
ner found it possible to say, on one side, that modern 
science cannot really touch the essence of Christian 
revelation, and, on the other, that “Orthodoxy has be- 
come impossible for anyone who knows anything of 
science. This I would call fortunate” (The Word and 
the World, p. 38). While the crisis-theologians have 
built a positive theological structure on the foundation 
of higher criticism, they have asserted that neither 
science nor history bisects the content of revelation. 
The implication is that whatever assaults scientific 
criticism and historical criticism may make on the 
Bible, they cannot in any manner really impair the 
content of the Gospel—because revelation assertedly 
is not communicated in the historico-scientific realm. 

As already indicated, Barth and Brunner compromise 
the consistent application of this principle. In deference 
to certain strategic elements of the biblical witness, 
they “protect” the historical nature of the atonement 
(Brunner) and the resurrection of Christ (Barth); 
insist on authentic knowledge of the supernatural God 
(Barth); and even affirm a low-level revelation status 
for parts of the Bible (Brunner). 

Bultmann wants none of this. He will not accommo- 
date the dialectical philosophy to such core elements 
of Hebrew-Christian theology derived actually from a 
biblical (and non-dialectical) revelation situation. And 
Bultmann’s plea for a thorough and uncompromised 
application of the dialectical view of revelation has 
caught the fancy and imagination of young intellectuals 
in many German divinity schools. | TO BE CONTINUED 
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THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS 


(Cont'd from p. 6) In the presence of the Babe, 
argument ends in admiration, the rich fall down in 
homage, and the poor stand up in hope. 

The second and subsidiary part of the answer has 
already been given, namely, to consecrate the common: 
place. The consecration of the commonplace is the 
dynamic nerve-center of the Christian faith. For it was 
by his incarnate human life that the Lord Jesus made 
common things important and glorious. 

That is why the Gospels are central to the Christian 
way of life, for they tell us all that we know of God's 
gracious acts in a human context. 

Christmas is a reminder to us that when we take 
the mystery out of Christianity we are left with a 
moralistic sect, of no relevance to life save only to 
the eccentric. 

In choosing a manger for his throne, God was giving 
his love to us. “God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten son.” It is the way of love to give, 
and the measure of the love is the measure of the 
sacrifice involved in the gift. 

God’s gift is him whom we call “Immanuel,” and 
we rejoice that it means “God with us.” As we look 
again at that stable and view glory in humiliation, we 
know he is with us. We may receive him and rejoice in 

God’s presence and His very self, 
An essence all-divine. 
John Henry Newman END 





Lost Christmas 


Somewhere, buried under tissue, 
Bent beneath the load 

Of our hurried, harried giving, 
Christmas lost the road. 


Christmas, that was sweet and simple, 
With a song, a star, 

Christmas that was hushed and holy, 
Seems so very far! 


Let us stop and look for Christmas: 
Maybe, if we tried, 
We could find it somewhere under 


All the gifts we tied. 


Christmas waiting, wistful, weary, 
May be very near— 

Christmas lost, a little lonely, 
Wishing to be here. 


Hexen Frazee Bower 
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A Christmas Ballad 
for the Captain 


They were jailbirds—all 4 of them—Kelly, Krakow, Koenig and 
Kratch. But how they could sing! Don’t miss this heartwarming 
story of what happened on a World War II destroyer when Capt. 
Stark surprised the “Unholy K’s” with a quartet of Christmas 
presents to remember! You’! find it in December Reader’s Digest. 


Gift From the African Heart 


The night before Flight 151 was reported missing, it was 
as if a cold hand had been laid on this wife’s back... 
Thus begins the moving and uncanny story of Elizabeth 
Bowne, brought up as a Georgia segregationist, who soon 
finds herself in the Liberian jungle, grateful to black 
people who help her to peace of mind and to the heart of 
a great mystery. You'll enjoy this forthcoming book— 


condensed in advance of publication. 


To Know Yourself, Meditate. Wouldn’t you like to have 
a deeper understanding of your life—tap unsuspected 
sources of energy? Here’s how to make meditation a 
habit—fit it into an ordinary busy day .. . roturn to 
your work refreshed through having enjoyed a few 
moments of “‘inner stillness.’’ 


The Pathetic Price of Girlhood Glamour. Anxious 
mothers, says this author, coax immature girl-children 
into sexual desirability. Why? Aren’t parents who groom 
10-year-olds for a “‘giant popularity contest’’ inflicting 
on them their own petty fears? . . . and robbing their 
daughters of a chance for inner growth? 


My Long Journey to Eisenhower. What does it mean 
to you to be a free citizen of the U.S.A.? Here is the 
Digest “First Person’? Award story of #104995—a 
refugee who escaped Auschwitz and machine guns to 
reach the White House and read, in the President’s 
face, the true meaning of America. 


Surprising Facts About Your Marriage. Is “love and 
affection’’ as important as you think? Do children help 
or hinder? When does the “second honeymoon’”’ occur? 
What new factor saves many marriages? Here are the 
highlights of a 5-year survey which explodes many 
of today’s popular beliefs about marriage. 


What’s This Nonsense About a Moribund America? 
This is the refreshing report of an Englishman to his 
home newspaper. He says that it is “total twaddle’”’ 
that America is a cultural desert without concern for 
spiritual values. Read why he finds this country living 
its ideals, instead of just talking them. 


What Writing Letters Can Do for You. Half-forgotten 
today is the enjoyment that comes from reading and 
writing . . . But, says this author, “‘the discipline of 
focusing one’s t).oughts and emotions on paper brings 
a new clarity of understanding.”’ Discover the secret of 
writing a good letter in December Reader’s Digest. 


December Reader’s Digest— 
with more than 40 articles and features 
of lasting interest—Now on sale! 
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THE BELLS 


There’s the ringing of the bell, 
The doorbell; 
| must go to find out 
what this fellow has to sell; 
Or it is the tot next door, 
With her sister and four more, 
Ringing, pounding on the door; 
No, a van is at the gate— 
“Yes, this house is 308, 
But my name is not McGuire 
\nd I did not buy a dryer.” 
Now again I take my pen, 
and blot the puddle where it fell— 
There’s the ringing of the bell, 
The doorbell, 
The pestilential, residential 
ringing of the bell. 


There’s the ringing of the bell 
The phone bell 
Dutifully I answer it, 
although I know quite well, 
Telephone communication 
Has its ground for installation 
In the endless conversation 
Of the younger generation. 
All the latest parent polls 
Show beyond doubt 
Just for whom the Bell tolls 
Must be paid out. 
“Hello, this is Eutychus 
A moment please. O Sue! 
Kathy on the telephone; 
She would like to speak with you.” 
As I close the study door 
So that Sue can be alone 
I know that for an hour or more 
She has quieted the phone, 
Stopped the ringing of the bell, 
The phone bell, 
The electronic, un-Poe-etic 
ringing of the bell. 


There’s the ringing of the bell, 
Alarm clock bell. 
What a warm and dreamy haze 
it riots to dispel! 
And the trauma it inflicts 
When I find it’s half past six! 
Someone set it, what a crime, 
A quarter hour ahead of time. 
Now the phone is ringing, too. 
“O, yes, pastor, so it’s you. 
Yes, I am an early riser, 


Though I think it might be wiser 
16 =£[ 192] 










EUTYCHUS and his kin 





To remain in bed. O, yes. 
I can make those calls, I guess; 
Phone my friends about the meeting, 
Push some doorbells with our greeting. 
Yes, the church that rings the bell, 
Rings the bells, 
Rings doorbells, phone bells, 

church bells, bells.” 

EUTYCHUS 


THE ELECTION 


In my opinion the decision just made by 
the American electorate will be revealed 
by the long perspective of history, to be 
as fateful as the Dred Scott Decision. 
The American people have faced them- 
selves with an unhappy dilemma. Either 
they will win back lost liberties, which 
is good, by a strife of brothers, which 
is bad, or, peace will be preserved, which 
is good, at the price of liberty, which is 
sorrowful to contemplate. In either case 
the question raised by Lincoln in the 
Gettysburg Address is now before us, 
whether the lovely thing so sacrificially 
begun by our founding fathers “can long 
endure.” 

The question is not whether a Catholic 
should be President or not. It would be 
a great day for America if a Catholic were 
to be President, or a Jew, or a Negro. 
Similarly for a Southerner, or a woman! 
The question is about the Catholic 
church in its relation to the state, not 
about an American citizen who happens 
as an individual to be a Catholic. That 
never was in question, though those who 
feared the right question tried to make it 
seem as if that was indeed in question. 

The Catholic church is a perfect insti- 
tution for the evasion of responsibility in 
a matter like this. The few hierarchs 
would be unimportant without the mil- 
lions who follow them. Yet the decisions 
are made not by the millions but by the 
few hierarchs. The millions are irrespon- 
sible. The hierarchs cannot be called to 
account. 

The Catholic church has a position 
(“thesis”) where it can establish it, and 
a next best position (“hypothesis”) where 
the normative position is not immediately 
attainable. There are theologians and 
even a few hierarchs who sincerely op- 
pose this. But the classical position has 
never been set aside. It contemplates a 
special status for the Catholic church 
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in relation to other churches. It considers 
it a matter of right to instruct Catholic 
rulers and citizens when it chooses to do 
so. The recent instance of the bishops 
in Puerto Rico is a textbook example. 
The Vatican—final repository of all deci- 
sion—explicitly stated that the Puerto 
Rico hierarchs were within their rights 
when they forbade the faithful to vote 
for Muiioz Marin on pain of sin. 

Now we come to the question of sanc- 
tions, the real weight of the foregoing 
considerations. The Roman church is not 
a church as Protestants are likely to 
understand the term. The being (esse) 
of the church is the clergy, especially 
the bishops, more especially the pope. 
The people do not comprise the church 
but are in it, as in a building, or around 
it, as children are around a mother. Nor 
does religion mean in the Roman church 
anything resembling what the term con- 
notes to Protestants. To them the reli- 
gious subject is decisively involved in 
the central religious matter: “do you 
acknowledge Jesus Christ to be your 
Lord and Saviour?” In the Roman system 
the Sacraments constitute the religious 
matter (res), and the Sacraments are alto- 
gether objective, beyond the subject. 

Now then. The hierarchy has un- 
shared control of the Sacraments, the 
“power of the keys.” The layman has no 
rights in the matter. None. If the Sacra- 
ments are withheld from him his eternal 
destiny is gone. He may gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul. He will 
think long before he defies the hierarchy 
when they mean business. 

They may hold their hand. As long as 
they do the Catholic politico and we are 
in luck. Similarly for the Catholic part 
of the electorate. But meanwhile the 
decision remains not with the political 
figure, not with the Catholic electorate, 
not with America, but with men who in 
this matter are not Americans but hier- 
archs of the Catholic church. 

As long as the historic position is in 
effect, supported by such sanctions, no 
Catholic should be President. Now that 
one has been elected, a decision as fateful 
as the Dred Scott Decision has been 
made. Currrorp L. STANLEY 

Department of Theology 
The Virginia Seminary (Episcopal) 
Alexandria, Va. 
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When the tumult and the shouting die, 
we shall slowly realize that God has 
willed it so. . . . Perhaps, among other 
reasons, to make us Protestants re- 
examine our loyalty to Him, to the e cas 
mighty acts of His intervention in Christ, s 

to the quickening power of His Word . ld Vy th 1h 
in the hands of the Spirit, to His saving ~ ’ 


grace as our sole hope of glory. 


Witu1aM Cur_ps Rosrinson d 
Columbia Theological Seminary j Whe WH 
Decatur, Ga. 
ON APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION 


The article “Is There an Apostolic Suc- Wyn We 


cession?” in your Oct. 24 issue by Dr. 
Philip Edgcumbe Hughes, an Anglican 
scholar, is a very stimulating presenta- 
tion. I admired its forthrightness. How- 
ever, there is the other side, equally 






































































Share the beauty and 




















interesting and substantial. enjoyment of CHRISTMAS ™ 
Tuomas THEoporE BuTLer | with your family and friends. 

Diocese of Long Island Exquisite art and photography 

Lynbrook, N. Y. in full color . . . interesting articles 








and stories . . . music and poetry! 


The “Lambeth Quadrilateral” sets forth Youll find something for every age in 


he as ee eo this fresh, new edition of CHRISTMAS 
as one of its “principles of unity,” “a | 5. 1960, 


ministry acknowledged by every part of 
the Church as possessing not only the 
inward call of the Spirit, but also the 


commission of Christ and the authority ( h IsSscTmM dS VOLUME THIRTY 
of the whole body.” The Bishops meet- Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 
ing in Lambeth in 1930 made it clear 


that “a ministry acknowledged by every 


part of the Church” means “the historic TREASURES FOR READERS: 44 Tue CuristmMAs Srory Two TREASURED EDITIONS 
wieeen? Sama eal |" —from St. Luke and St. Matthew, illustrated in 68 pages, size 10%” x 13% 

ees “~pedllenred ede puppet. full color. ARTICLES AND StoriEs—Christmas SIFT EDITION, paper bound......$1.50 
the Bishops in 1948, and in the Anglican Treasures in America’s Art Galleries, A Christmas with gift envelope. 





























An American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art 












































Congress of 1954, Charade, Christmas of Another Day, Denmark’s LIBRARY EDITION, cloth bound. . «$3.50 

Christ Church C. Osporne Mover Christmas Spoons, Christmas Tapestry, America’s ae ® eit = friends . . . 

H : : Very Own Christmas Story — all handsomely illus- se ae oo OES Eee id ‘hers 

olly Springs, Miss. : : ployees . .. customers .. . and others 

& trated. 44 Curistmas Music aNp Porrry. # —will be valued and appreciated far 
Fuuit-Cotor Art INsERTs — Suitable for framing. beyond its moderate cost. 















He speaks for himself, not for the Epis- 
copal Church or the Anglican Com- 
munion. James Brice CLark 
St. Barnabas Church 

Omaha, Neb. 








ESPECIALLY FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 


LITTLE STAR by E. Kenneth Hanson, illus. by Melva Mickelson 
Little Star was chosen to shine over a stable to tell people 
that a baby had been born there. He shone so pray 
he burned himself out. Now we know him as Bethlehem 
tien esndapiens athe dueetn+uedsenene ecccccccceneSacde 






















Tiny Tree by Gustav A. Wickland 
How scrawny “‘Tiny Tree” and a sad little boy were brought 
together on Christmas Eve makes delightful reading. 
POWERING. cc cocvcccccccccccvcccceces ccccecccoccccese Siro 


A CHRISTMAS ALPHABET by Lee Mero 
An ABC book of the Christmas Story relating each letter to 
an event, Iilustrated and in rhythmic verse «++++++.++$1.00 


If the doctrine as believed in by the his- 
toric Church is false and without reason- 
able foundation why concern yourself 
with it? Could it be that this doctrine 
which is officially held by the three 
branches of the Holy Catholic Church 
(Anglican, Roman, Orthodox) . . . is un- 
settling the faith of too many thinking 
Protestants? Rurus L. Smmons All these selections 


Saint Stephen’s in the Field, Episcopal available at your 
; favorite bookstore or 
Elwood, Ind. 

















Christmas Annual/Vol. 30 
a Gift Edition__copies ($1.50 ea.) 
Library Edition___ copies ($3.50 ea.) 
















Little Star____copies ($1.00 ea.) 
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a lenciose | Tiny Tree copies ($1.00 ea.) 1 

as A Christmas Alphabet____copies ($1.00 ea.) ; 

4 write this on the eve of the Protestant ti igs elme a te on — 

Reformation celebration. And I grieve to i ee : . i 
think of all the individualism which will Ssepets : Address... : 
most certainly be preached tomorrow. . . . 1 cinemas RNB a 
I do admit that the events of the 16th sleneageie 15, ten, i cT-120 § 

5 5 


century were the result of a tyrannical 
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Church. But that tvranny has been re- 








placed by the much more devastating 
And look at 
the littered wreckage which has resulted! 
I look upon Protestantism as a great, 
empty, helpless mass of froth and chaff. 
Stumbling, straining at gnats, incapable 
to marshall any 





tyranny of individualism. 





























' combat the 
powerful challenges of the dav, or meet 


unity to 











the needs of even its own members. If 











ever the Church needed Apostolic direc- 
tion and unity, it is today. ... 











But our differences go much, much 
deeper than this. All our ecumenical dis- 
cussions are superficial, if they do not 




















begin at the beginning. We don’t believe 
in the same God! We disagree on His 
very Nature, His purpose in Creation, 





























His destiny for Man, to say nothing 





about the means by which these purposes 
are to be accomplished. E. O. Wa tpron 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 


Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


























I am very happy that Dr. Hughes wrote 
what he did on the question of an apos- 








tolic succession. His thesis that there is 





an apostolic succession of doctrine rather 








than one of anv ecclesiastical order is 














the very doctrine which Luther stressed, 
as did also Calvin of course. And that 
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Hi 4 new volumes 


apostolic doctrine is set forth in the New 
Testament, though supported also by the 
Old Testament, for both testify of Christ. 
To me it seems almost miraculous that 
in this time of confusion and dogmatical 
double talk there should appear so many 
learned men with divinely guided insight 
to stress greatly needed basic scriptural 
truths. ]. THeopore MUELLER 
Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EVANGELICAL RESURGENCE 


Thank you so much for Dr. Ockenga’s 
article on “Resurgent Evangelical Leader- 
ship” (Oct. 10 issue). I have read noth- 
ing that points out more clearly the ori- 
gins, problems, differences, similarities, 
and objections of the various theological 
concepts. This will help a lot of us to 
redefine and re-evaluate our positions. 
As for me, | am more proud than ever 
before to call myself an evangelical! 
Ranpatt GREEN 
Maple Grove Baptist Church 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. Ockenga apparently has not yet 
realized that have been 
through the fundamentalist grist mill and 
have found a more liberal theology far 


many of us 


LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


New doors to understanding the Bible open 
for you with the LAYMAN’S BIBLE COM- 
MENTARY. Now 9 volumes in the 25-volume 
series are ready for your use. 

All are written by outstanding interpreters 
of the Bible who know how to express eternal 
truths in today’s language. The LBC has no 
Greek, Hebrew, or technical terms—it is all 


























more than 90,000... 


Acclaimed as a major contribution to 
Bible study, the first five volumes of the 
LBC were reprinted within eight months 
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What 


more meaningful. would Dr, 
Ockenga suggest? That we become hy po- 
crites and proclaim our belief in the 
plenary inspiration of scripture, the vir- 
gin birth, etc., as “essential beliefs,” when 
in all honesty we do not? Rap Srivis 
Hamersville Larger Parish 
Congregational Christian Churches 
Hamersville, Ohio 


Dr. Ockenga seeks to define evangelical- 
ism as fundamental in creed, liberal in 
churchmanship. . . . Can you renounce 
separatism without thereby becoming an 
inclusivist? ... 

There is one flaw in Dr. Ockenga’s 
proposal that we infiltrate the citadels of 
liberalism with the fire of a new evangeli- 
calism. The modernists did not hesitate 
to practice deceit and even bold misrepre- 
sentation of their views to infiltrate the 
major Protestant denominations. We can- 
not match their dishonesty without los- 
ing our integrity. Otrver W. Price 
Bible Lovers League 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


On his principles there would have been 
no Reformation. For when did Rome 
officially repudiate her historic confes- 
sional basis? Does she not confess the 


























New volumes: 


helpful explanation of the text. Every volume 
is excellent for personal or group study. 
9—Psalms; 
Lamentations; 20—Acts of the Apostles; 25— 
1, 2, 3 John, Jude, Revelation. 


$2.00 each; 4 or more. $1.75; 
Boxed set of 4, $7.00; Boxed set, first 5. $8.75 


]2—Jeremiah, 


after publication. More than 90,000 copies 
have been sold. They have proved their 
worth as a clear, stimulating treatment of 
the Bible’s message for layman and minister 
alike. 

First 5 volumes: J—Introduction to the 
Bible; 2—Genesis; 14—Hosea through 
Jonah; /8—Luke; 22—Galatians through 
Colossians. 



























ask your bookseller 
JOHN KNOX PRESS 
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Bible to be the word of God and the 


ancient ecumenical creeds to be her con- 

. ° . ~ 1 , . . - .% 

fession of faith? While we're infiltrating, Pe me 
let us infiltrate Rome as well. 


TueEopore |. GeorciaAN 
Covenant Orthodox Presbyterian Church 
Rochester, N. Y. 
SAY, ABOUT THAT BOOK LIST offering a fully accredited program of liberal arts. 


Offerings in Teacher Education, Religious Education, 
Business, Pre-professional and others. 


STERLING+KAWNSAS 


ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE with qualified professors 







| studied with considerable interest the - 

; valic Tice” (Sn A OYALTY TO THE WORD OF GOD as divine revelation 
Evangelical Book List Sept. 26 issue) —the beginning of wisdom. Emphasis is placed on 
character molded by personal commitment to Jesus 
by the absolute omission of any volumes Christ. 







., and was considerably astonished 


uthored by one of Scotland’s most cele- 
brated theological writers, Alexander We invite your inquiry. President William M. McCreery 
Balmain Bruce. . . . Three of his works | —— 


























especially deserve inclusion, The Train- 
: of the Twelve, The Humiliation of ee Cee 
Christ, and The Parabolic Teaching of | * 

Christ. RayMonD L. Cox 
Hillsboro Foursquare Church 

Hillsboro, Ore. 






On page 18, it is erroneously stated that 
two books by Muhlenberg Press are “out 
f print.” They are J. L. Neve, A His- 
tory of Christian Thought (1943, 1946), 
ind T. G. Tappert, The Book of Con- 
wd. ce y 
Both titles are currently available. war 
Springfield, Ohio W. D. ALLBEcK = - 


| would most heartily recommend your AND LOVE... 


Evangelical Book List to serve as a foun- 





dation for all church libraries. Our 
church library, containing 300 volumes, 
ncludes 34 books from your list and con- 
templates adding 25 more in the future. 
Towson, Md. Davin A. Deniscu 


QUERY ON HOG-WASH 


Pray tell me why you waste good paper 


















ind print on such hog-wash as “The 
Power Of A Godly Pen” (September 26 
issue). The shortage of preachers and 
teachers in our churches and schools has 
been worn thin during the past two or | 





three decades in all publications from the 


tail Ba Deak ia) = life Excellence in Christian learning, wedded to fervor affirmations of the authority of the Bible found 
daily newspaper to the once In a life- in ovengotion — this is the vision of Fuller Theo- anywhere. ' 
peasnias ar ” ie ogical Seminary. tudents come from all major denominations, 
time publication.” And now you add the Fuller Seminary was established in 1947, and now assured that at Fuller Seminary they will learn 
. ay? ace “hristiz TIting is among the largest accredited seminaries on the cardinal doctrines of historic orthodoxy... 
arming shortage of Christian ee the West Coast. finding their own denominations presented in a 
Of course this all makes good reading Dedicated Christian scholars have been attracted respectful and scholarly light. 

S ° to the Fuller faculty, and they have drawn up a_ If you would like to receive more information 


copy for the uninitiated—but aren’t there statement of faith which is one of the strongest about Fuller Theological Seminary, mail coupon: 
more urgent and weightier matters to | 






bring to the attention of readers today =! FULLER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

135 N. Oakland Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

. | C) | am a college student, and would like your 
booklet, ‘‘How to Select a Theological Seminary.” 

CJ | am interested in helping strengthen the 
Christian ministry, would like more information 
about the aims and activities of Fuller Seminary.” 










| 
than such misleading articles? It doesn’t | 
require a microscope to see that new- | 
ness, freshness, and creativeness are not | 
welcomed in any of these three fields. | 
The nauseating sounds of “traditional- | 
sm” and “conformity” resound through- | 
ut! Match up to surface qualifications; | 
show that you have been in step with 
the past—experience (bah!); and at least 
have half of the alphabet trailing your 
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Wale hag 


Produced by Moody 
Institute of Science 


MOODY 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


Diu “i 


Supreme in beauty 
and style. Fine quality 
materials and tailor- 
ing; fair prices. Write 
for catalog and material 
swatch book. Please 
mention name of 
church and whether 
for pulpit or choir. 


Bros. & Co. 
1166 So. 4th Street 
Greenville, Illinois 


Save $1.95 NOW— on this 


dow be mvialliule wa 


A top-selling Sunday school lesson commentary 
plus a topnotch Bible dictionary— 
a regular $8.90 value—now BOTH for just $6.95 


BROADMAN COMMENTS 


See your favorite 


Bookseller 
TODAY! 


BROADMAN PRESS 
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by 


1961 


H. I. Hester and J. Winston Pearce 


A clearly organized, stimulating commen- 
tary on the International Sunday School 
Lessons. Broadman Comments, 1961, in- 
cludes for each lesson: 


the complete printed Bible text 
clear outline and thorough discussion 
apt illustrations and pointed applica- 
tion of truth to today’s needs 
helpful visual aid suggestions 
Regular price $2.95 


DAVIS DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE 


by John D. Davis 

A readily accessible, usable wealth of in- 
formation in clear and understandable 
language, Davis Dictionary of the Bible 
is scholarly and trustworthy—a book to 
be consulted repeatedly. 


Regular price $5.95 
Buy them BOTH for only $6.95— 
and SAVE $1.95! 


and don’t forget cee 


POINTS FOR EMPHASIS, 1961 


by Clifton J. Allen 


Its 
the 
the 


small size makes this commentary on 
International Sunday School Lessons 
perfect companion for travelers or the 


ideal gift for any occasion. Contains a 
concise but thorough discussion of the 
lesson for every Sunday during the year. 





| 


| concept in education, the Engagement 
| Quotient CE.Q.) in Religious Education 


| home and school clubs, etc., should have 
| a committee of education whose chair- 





| ever the E.Q. oscillation of a pupil would 
| fall below the threshold level 120. The 
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name, and then perhaps you'll make it in, 
You say, quote: “It is time for publishers 
to become spiritually literate.” I could 
make that far stronger, and not only for 
publishers. New discoveries have never 
been made in history through rocking 
chair conformity. And new talent will 
never show up today as long as those in 
command fear to launch out and dare to 
be different from the proud status quo. 

I had better quit spouting off before 
I damage this typewriter. . . 
San Diego, Calif. VincE Fisuen 


I very much appreciated the article on 
the Christian What need 
is a Protestant counterpart to The Devil's 
Advocate. Dorothy Clarke Wilson has 
turned out some very beautiful material 


novel. we 


on the lives of Protestants, but as you 
say, we have nothing that seethes with 
the stuff of which most people’s lives are 
made. As a consequence, most people 
are terribly misinformed, almost com- 
pletely uninformed, about the work that 
the Church is doing today. 

Tueopore E. Krimme- 
Cherry Grove Church of the Brethren 
Lanark, Ill. 


TO ERUPT GOOD WILL 


In the wake of the exposition of a new 


(July-August, 1960), I would love to ad- 
dress a request, through church leader- 
ship, to parent-teachers associations, how 
to erupt the good will of the nation for 
the battle of reversing the now increasing 
trend of juvenile delinquency into a 
decreasing one. The main idea is that 


man could be contacted, on a free and 
voluntary basis, by school guidance when- 


chairman would alert the religious or- 
ganization of the child’s affiliation and 
offer proper inspiration and persuasion. 
St. Luke’s Presbyterian E. F. Moinar 
Bathurst, New Brunswick 


FIDEL UNVISITED 


In the September 12 issue in . . . “Castro 
Allegiance Divides Cuban Christians” 
... there are certain references made to 
me which I would like to clarify. . . . I 
have never seen Dr. Fidel Castro person- 
ally, not even from a distance, and only 
on television programs. I have never 
heard any mention of the possibility of 
the creation of a National Protestant 
Church. 


Matanzas, Cuba Raraet CEPEDA 
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A LAYMAN and lus Faith 


DOWN TO EARTH 


Has THE CHRISTIANITY we profess be- 
come a practical reality in our lives? This 
is a question every Christian should ask 
himself, for entirely too many of us are 
fooling ourselves. 

Attendance at church, 
church programs, or identification with 
the church as an organization are to 
many people synonymous with Christi- 
anity. It is that so few Christians exhibit 
qualities emanating from supernaturally 
transformed lives that the cause of Christ 
lags and unbelieving people see little in 
us to attract them to the altogether 
lovely One. 

Shortly before his crucifixion, our Lord 
spoke to his disciples on the imperative 
of living close to him. He likened this 
truth to something they could see and un- 
derstand, namely, a vine and its branches. 

“I am the vine, ye are the branches: 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit: for 
without me ye can do nothing.” 

This profound truth, so simply ex- 
pressed, should arrest and humble every 
person who names the name of Christ. 


activity in 


Strange to say there are Christians 
who feel capable of living their own 
lives when it comes to “minor” matters, 
and only turn to God when the going 
gets rough or when a problem of seem- 
ing magnitude confronts them. 

However, none of us can clearly dis- 
tinguish between what is truly of minor 
importance at the moment and what may 
prove to be a pressing issue of life, for 
often it is a little thing that blossoms out 
into a matter of tremendous import. 

Unwilling to take our Lord’s words 
at face value, some persons will insist 
they are getting along very well. They 
may look at nominal or non-Christians 
and point out that they are obviously 
successful. We see all around us business 
and professional people who are unques- 
tionably successful and we are foolishly 
led to think that Christ did not mean 
what he said. 

But what is success? If we are to judge 
success by worldly standards we must 
think of it in terms of material and social 
gain. But how foolish can we be? Christ 
punctured such a criterion in one sen- 
tence: “For what shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 

It is the confusion of worldly standards 


with things eternal that leads to folly, 
for God looks at us with eyes that pene- 
trate the facade of religiosity to the deep 
recesses of our souls. “For the Lord seeth 
not as man seeth; for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord look- 
eth on the heart,” is a truth that should 
humble each one of us to the dust. 

We fool ourselves with the superf- 
ciality of Christian pretense, but we 
rarely fool anyone else. God knows our 
hearts and those with whom we come 
in contact soon sense whether or not 
our profession is real. 


{ In God’s sight (the only perspective 
that counts), success is measured in the 
light of eternity. The apostle Paul’s 
words express the same truth: “. . . we 
look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen: 
for the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” 

Therefore, when Christ affirmed that 
without him we can do nothing, he was 
telling us that anything done outside his 
holy purpose will eventually perish, and 
that it is only by a vital relationship 
with him that we can accomplish any- 
thing which will last for eternity. 

The apostle Paul tells of the time of 
testing, and of the one foundation, 
and of the superstructures that Christians 
build thereon: 

“For other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
Now if any man build upon this founda- 
tion gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay, stubble: every man’s work shall be 
made manifest: for the day shall declare 
it, because it shall be revealed by fire; 
and the fire shall try every man’s work 
of what sort it is.” 

Will the life each of us is living stand 
under the fire of God's testing? This is 
a solemn question, and the day of in- 
evitable reckoning is involved in it. 

For entirely too many of us, Christi- 
anity is a nebulous experience having 
little or no practical value. Actually the 
very opposite should be the case. Christi- 
anity should mean a new way, a trans- 
formation from death to life. Our Lord’s 
affirmation that we must be born again 
clearly indicates that for the individual 
a conversion to Jesus Christ should be 
the greatest and most important event 
in human experience. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


What does Christianity mean for us? 
Do we sense his holy presence and power 
in our lives? Have we with Christ a 
relationship that is as real and life-giving 
as that of the branch to the vine? Are we 
not often playing at being Christians? 

Christianity is tremendously real and 
practical. It means having Christ take up 
his abode in us. It involves our seeing 
the fruits of his Spirit a natural manifes- 
tation in us of his supernatural presence. 

Our Christian faith should be evident 
in every walk of life and in every rela- 
tionship. We need to recognize that we 


live in an alien and hostile environment. 
No Christian wants to appear “peculiar,” 
but unless there are evidences of Christ’s 
transforming presence and power in our 
lives, how real is the faith we profess? 


These are days of testing. Matters 
which endure and point our vision to 
the ultimate are being crowded into the 
background while the glitter of immedi- 
ate things take over our attention. How 
can we stand firm when tested? How can 
we honor God in our daily tasks? In 
short, how can Christianity become a 
vitally practical matter at the level of 
everyday living? 

First there must take 
place in us an experience with Christ 
that results Conversion 
is not a matter of outward emotion but 
of inner transformation which is increas- 
ingly evidenced to ourselves and to others. 

Stemming from the vital and new rela- 
tionship there must be a constant inflow 
ing of divine grace, and apart from 
prayer and Bible study no Christian can 
hope to receive into his own heart and 
life the blessings essential for daily 


and foremost 


in conversion. 


Christian living. 

Just as life flows from the vine to the 
branch, so flows into the 
Christian through his living close to the 
source of life itself. 

Prayer is a gift from God whereby he 
speaks to us and we speak to him. It is 
as essential to spiritual life as breathing 
is to the body. 


Bible study is another means of divine 


divine life 


grace, for in the written Word we meet 
the living Word. The intense practicality 
of daily Bible study can never be over- 
stated, for as we read God speaks to our 
hearts and His Word becomes a means 
of guidance, wisdom, warning, and hope. 
We live in a time when iniquity 
abounds and when the love of many is 
growing cold. If we are to bear a con- 
sistent witness as Christians, it must be 

through the Christ who dwells in us. 
“For without me ye can do nothing.” 
L. Netson Beri 
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and gladness—men in 
Unalakleet, Alaska, and Thule, Cheeninel will spend 
the long hours of an 


This Christmas—day of joy 


Arctic shadowland peering at 
radarscopes for any sign of hostile activity across the 
frigid wastes. Thus does our age create a new and 
terrifying setting for a fateful question which has 
echoed through the Isaiah’s day: 
, The watchman said, 


centuries since 
“Watchman, what of the night?” 
“The morning cometh, and also the night.” 

The dual response was characteristic of replies of 
Curistiantry Topay’s 50 contributing editors as they 
were asked once again to scan the horizon of year’s 
end for signs and portents relating to evangelical i 
terest and concern. 


[he election of a Roman Catholic to the Presidency 
was to some the most serious development in America, 
reflective of a national draining of evangelical knowl- 
Butler University’s Gordon H. 
Clark declares such a development an “impossibility” 
in a Puritan, Presbyterian, Huguenot, or Lutheran 
land. General William K. Harrison, United Nations 
truce delegate in the Korean war, sees evidence of a 
“oreat decline in the spiritual and moral strength of 
American Protestantism” in the “ignorant or deliberate 
failure of a great number of its leaders and people to 

. oppose the election of a President who would be 
subject to the discipline of the authoritarian, intolerant 
Roman C 


edge and influence. 


Catholic Pope and hierarchy who condemn 
doctrinally and by action (when this is feasible) all 
freedom of religion, of conscience and of speech.” 
Professor Bernard Ramm sees 1960 as 
Protestant heartache.” “ 


“the year of 
In a manner both uncanny and 
baffling the Roman Church has managed to impress 
the American people that any criticism of the Roman 
Church is bigotry.” He notes the failure of American 
evangelicalism “to get a complete, honest and detailed 
hearing of its case before any national agency of news 
dissemination—radio, television, newspaper or maga- 
zine. The enormous, extensive and powerful political 
activity of the world-wide Roman Catholic hierarchy 
remains yet unmasked.” Dr. Duke K. McCall sees a 
“resultant image of evangelicals as the opponents of 
freedom and Roman Catholics as martyrs to freedom” 
which has “shifted conservative Protestantism to the 
underdog role in American life.” 


But there were also expressions of hope that the 
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public discussion of Church-State relations may have 
served to bring into the open issues which needed 
airing. And Dr. Teoak E. Gaebelein was impressed with 
“a deep and growing concern on the part of American 
evangelicals for the conservation of our great Protestant 
heritage and the liberty that derives from it.” 

Others view Senator Kennedy's election somewhat 
more hopefully. Does it not imply, they ask, the emer 
gence of an American Catholic image openly opposed 
to papal authority in political affairs, to use of gov- 
ernment funds for parochial schools, and to the repres 
sion of religious freedom? That is now the image of 
the leading Roman Catholic in politics in the United 
States. These next years will give the Roman Catholic 
laity their great opportunity to indicate whether their 
support of these American non-Vatican traditions is a 
turn of expediency or of conviction. 


« 
In England Dr. Philip Edgcumbe Hughes sees a 


further threat to Reformation principles in a “move 
ment within the Church of England for the revision 
of the 39 Articles of Religion, the seriousness of which 
is emphasized, for example, by the assertion of the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. W. R. Matthews (in a sermon 
preached at Cambridge in the University Church on 
February 21) that some of the articles contain ‘absurdi 
ties and even blasphemies.’” 

But at the same time, Dr. Hughes is conscious of an 
English revival of interest in the Reformation. And 
looking to the north, he sees the celebration of the 
400th anniversary of the Scottish Reformation as the 
most outstanding event of the British year “from the 
point of view of evangelical Christianity.” The Queen 
had high words of praise for the Reformation, and the 
Moderator of the General Assembly, Principal J. H. S. 
Burleigh of New College, University of Edinburgh, 
declared: “We proclaim ourselves heirs to the spiritual 
inheritance bequeathed to us by our Reformers, and 
pledge ourselves to maintain and enrich it.” The fourth 
centenary year has seen the publication of a number 
of valuable books on the history and significance of 
the Scottish Reformation. 

International political events of greatest challenge 
to evangelical prospects were noted by the contributing 
editors to be: Communist threats to the United Nations 
and penetration in Cuba, and the Congolese struggle 
for nationhood along with the emergence of other 
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African nations. From Canada’s McGill University, 
Professor W. Stanford Reid writes: “Russia is keeping 
on its usual line and the Western powers seem to have 
very little strength of character and knowledge of what 
they should do in the face of Khrushchev’s antics, a 
condition which I think arises from just plain lack 
of conviction of any sort.” But Lutheran professor 
J. Theodore Mueller found hope in Khrushchev’s 
“utter defeat in the UN meeting . . . where he had 
come with the conviction that his allies and his utter 
disregard of human decencies could cause consternation 
among the powers opposing him. He was defeated 
along the whole line and that in part by the very 
African representatives in whom he had put his trust 
for victory.” 

Dr. Mueller sees Africa as “the modern battlefield 
of the Christian and Communistic forces.” Some voice 
misgivings over the impact upon missions of the Congo 
upheaval. As to the new independence of African 
nations, Professor Roger Nicole states the possibilities 
for good and ill: “It may be the vanguard in a rise of 
nationalism which may tend to make missions more 
dificult. On the other hand, it may take from the 
missionaries some of the suspicion of being tied up 
with colonialist powers so that the Gospel may be 
readily received by those who have been emancipated.” 
Professor Fred E. Young believes “a devastating blow 
to our Christian witness abroad” and a weakening 
of “the fiber of our faith at home” has resulted from 
“the continued resistance of great segments of Ameri- 
can society to the Negro’s persisting attempt to. . 
enter into the community of man.” 

What is the Church’s response to the crisis it faces 
at home and abroad? Seminary president C. Adrian 
Heaton sees it as dangerously inadequate and paints 
an alarming future: “Although there are some general 
signs of renewal within the church, it is not yet deep 
enough to assure stability during the crises which seem 
immediately ahead. With the deterioration of our lead- 
ership in the world our nation seems near panic. ... In 
the next year or two some Communist country may 
explode an atomic missile in the Western Hemisphere. 
Immediately, our nation would panic and a new na- 
tionalism would rise. With the new nationalism in 
America the masses now attending church for inade- 
quate reasons would see the church as a divisive ele- 
ment; they would forsake the church for the political 
rally. The military and political leader would become 
the priest and prophet, the American flag might be 
substituted for the cross.” Dr. Heaton urges prayer “for 
a deeper awareness of the judgment of God upon the 
church and its materialistic measures of success. A 
renewed ministry among both the clergy and laity can 
ome only from a new repentance.” ” Famed preacher 


Andrew W. Blackwood, noting the many challenges to 
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world missions (secularism, nationalism, United Na- 
tions insecurity, Communism, and Romanism), pays 
tribute to President Eisenhower's work for world peace 
and brotherhood and calls upon Americans to “fall 
down on our knees, confess our sins, and pray for 
a revival, preferably under the pastor in each local 
church, with stress on prayer, preaching and personal 
work, in the power of the Spirit.” 

But how fare the evangelicals in what Dr. Reid 
calls a “somber” year? There are dark spots as well 
as light. Professor Clyde Kilby charges them with a 
“besetting weakness’”—“failure of the imagination.” 
Professor G. W. Bromiley warns of internal negative 
quarreling at a time of external “resurgence of liberal- 
ism in Bultmann guise.” Southern Baptist McCall re- 
ports leveling or downward turn of the rapid growth 
rate of his denomination—the number of converts was 
down about 25 per cent the first nine months of 1960. 

Professor Wilbur M. Smith sees no “great move- 
ment of the Spirit of God on a national scale.” “Cer- 
tainly, in this country, nothing of an unusual nature 
has taken place within the boundaries of the Christian 
Church in 1960. In fact, we seem to be rather lethargic 
in spite of huge church membership rolls. I do not see 
anything taking place in our country comparable to the 
great meetings carried on by Billy Graham in Germany, 
or the wonderful pastor’s conferences called together 
by Bob Pierce in Japan and Korea.” 

Dr. Billy Graham’s ministry for the year was indeed 
carried on largely beyond these shores (with the notable 
exception of his Washington, D. C., crusade), pri- 
marily in Africa, Switzerland, and West Germany; but, 
as several contributing editors noted, God’s manifest 
blessing on it was a continuing source of encourage- 
ment to evangelicals the world over. Professor Harold 
B. Kuhn writes from Germany where he is on sab- 
batical leave: “The Graham campaign in Berlin did 
bring to visibility both the rage of Communism 
against the Gospel, and the evident and_ persistent 
hunger of human hearts for the hearing of the Word, 
even in the face of deterrents.” A fuller searching of 
the spiritual horizon by students is evident from their 
attendance, 25,000 strong, in what proved the biggest 
specially-called evangelistic assembly of German youth 
either before or since the Reformation. 

And Dr. Graham himself sees darkness, by God’s 
grace, triggering light: “I believe that world trends in 
1960, such as the collapse of the summit meeting, 
revolutions in various parts of the world, Khrushchev’s 
display at the United Nations, have all tended to arouse 
Christians out of complacency and apathy. I sense a 
new deepening among Christians everywhere. The 
spirit of iniquity is everywhere, but so is the Spirit 
of God.” 

Dr. Graham considers the World Council of Churches 
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consultation on evangelism in Bossey, Switzerland (at 
which he spoke), 
in 1960. This gave a new emphasis to evangelism in 
the world church. . . 


“one of the most important meetings 


. lt was learned at this consulta- 
tion that mass evangelism is now being used success- 
fully in every part of the world as a means of reaching 
millions of the uncommitted. In my opinion, it was 
a great step forward for this consultation to recognize 
the legitimacy of mass evangelism.” Dr. Bromiley 
points to “the impact of Faith and Order on the Ecu 
menical Movement” as “another possible gain of great 
importance.” 

Professor Faris D. Whitesell cites the Rio de Janeiro 
gathering of the Baptist World Alliance as decisive for 
the Christian year, “especially the last meeting when 
Billy Graham preached to 200,000 people.” Pittsburgh 
minister Cary N. Weisiger, “More Chris 


tians from the United States seem to be going abroad 


III observes: 


and this should accentuate the fulfilling of the great 
commission.” 

Professor Young speaks of Curistianrry Topay’'s 
“breadth of vision, warmth in evangelical appeal and 
concern for the widening of our Christian fellowship” 
as a “bright star on the modern horizon.” 

\n interesting turn in religious journalism is the 
larger openness of The Christian Century to articles 
by evangelical names, although the extent to which 


this mav be considered a gain for theological con 


servatism is limited by the fact that such articles are 


often in the main more critical fundamentalism 


than of liberalism or nco-orthodoxy. 
y 


The consensus challenge of 


appears to be that the 
the day rather heavily outweighs evangelical response. 
Dr. Smith indicat ites that a sturdier response may be 
an enforced one: “I do believe we are on the threshold 
of some convulsive events in relation to the Gospel, 
and that it will not be many years before we see a new 
wave of persecution of Christians which will result in 
a sifting of these vast numbers recorded on our church 
rolls.” Also sounding an apocalyptic note, Professor 
Ned B. Stonehouse poses a question he does not 
attempt to answer: “Evangelical gains or losses seem 
inconsequential. _.. What matters most is whether, 
in the light of the world-shaking and possibly catas- 
trophic character of what is happening under our eyes, 
ready to confront this revolutionary 
age with deeper commitment to our Christian calling 


and a sense 


eVi ingelic: ils ire 


of urgency that is geared to the crises 
of the hour.” 

The warfare is upon us. It is not a question as to 
whether we fight, but of how well or how poorly we 
fight. For indeed, “We stand at Armageddon, and we 
battle for the Lord.” END 
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MODERN ART LOSES ITS WAY; 
THE LIGHT OF CHRISTMAS REMAINS 


The exhibition of contemporary Spanish art at the 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington, D. C., certainly 
makes one wonder (as does a visit to almost any dis- 
play of modern art anywhere in the world). What 
merit is there, one asks, in daubs which are conspicu- 
ously lacking in form, purpose, and organization, and 
devoid of indications of design or rationality? What 
significance have they, except as symptoms of a gen- 
eration that has lost its way, views life as meaningless, 
and yet is determined desperately to assert itself in the 
face of and by means of this sovereign irrationality 
and fortuity? When there is no purpose in the present 
and no hope for the future, and all things are a product 
of blind chance, why not fling the oils he iphazardly 
on the canvas, ride a camel over it, and then exhibit 
the end-product as modern art? Does it not remain 
true to life? 

The God-fearing man, 
things in this light. 


however, can never view 
For him the world, disfigured 
though it is by the irrational sinfulness of rebellious 
man, is still God's world—a world of form, 


design, 
beauty, 


It comes from the hand of 
God and still reflects the mind of God. Certainly, the 
Christian should not decry the search of the artist for 
new art forms. But for him life is full of purpose and 
dignity and hope. His cult is not one of despair. His 
God is not a God of chaos. The God of Christmas 
takes earth’s stable and illuminates it with the radi 
ance of the Christ-child. END 


DEBT OF MODERN SCIENCE 
TO CHRISTIAN BACKGROUNDS 


The American Biology Teacher (Oct., 1960) carries 
an article by Richard P. Aulie of Bloom Tow nship 
High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois, titled “Darwin, 
immutability, With Mr. Aulie’s rather 
broad acceptance of the evolutionary hypothesis we 
shall not concern ourselves here. 


and _ orderliness. 


and Creation.” 


But we draw atten 
tion to two paragraphs of special importance to both 
scientists and Christians (we do not for a moment, of 
course, suggest that the two 
exclusive). Mr. 


terms are mutually 


Aulie says: 


It was the genius of 19th century biology to perfect the 
scientific approach to the world of life and show that concepts 
of design and providence do not give us causal explanations. 
It is the failing of contemporary biology to neglect the basic 
philosophic assumptions which make science possible. 

Many contemporary biologists are usually silent about these 
philosophical issues, such as, why do we assume that nature 
is predictable and regular; why do we claim the scientific 
method is valid; why do we assume that our sensory im- 
pressions give us a correct representation of the external, 
objective world about us? This silence is due in part to a 
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natural reluctance to avoid erroneous conclusions of the past. 
But I fancy there is another, more basic reason. It is the very 
correct suspicion that these questions lead us right back to 
the concept of divine creation that so exercised the 19th 
century mind. I think it is no accident that the theory of 
evolution could appear in a civilization already suffused with 
the Judeo-Christian ideas that time is linear and progressive, 
and not cyclical, and that nature is rational and will yield 
its secrets to human curiosity. 


To the twofold fact that the universe is formed in 
accordance with the blueprint of the divine mind and 
that man is an intelligent creature stamped with the 
divine image (an image which, though defaced by sin, 
is not totally effaced) modern man owes his capacity 
to engage in rational and scientific activity. END 


SOME TIMELY COMMENTS ON 
THE TEACHING OF THEOLOGY 


Not many years ago some preachers were happily assur- 
ing their congregations that they would not torment 
them with theology. Theological preaching was 
aschewed as passé and was deplored as dogmatism. 
The desire to be practical and relevant seemed to pre- 
clude too possibility of being theological. 

The reaction to this mood inevitably came. Professor 
Thorwald Bender of Eastern Baptist Seminary de- 
scribes it well in a recent address: 


Today’s preacher finds himself in the squeeze of the vise of 
the unmistakable resurgence of biblical and theological studies 
on the one hand, and the demands of the worshiping com- 
munity on the other. To be accepted by his colleagues, the 
minister must be informed about the current theological dis- 
cussions carried on in all major denominations, and in semi- 
naries and universities around the world, and in inter-church 


IN THE CRITICAL MOOD: 
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organizations. Perhaps there has never been a period in 
the history of the Church when so many people, in so many 
places, have engaged in serious theological discourse as today. 
On the other hand, the pastor feels the subtle pressure of the 
laity seeking doctrinal certainties from the pulpit in the 
midst of the frustrating uncertainties and relativisms of a 
human idealism signed by the heat of atomic explosions. 


Dr. Bender points out that the seminary curriculum 
today indicates that tomorrow’s preachers are being 
exposed to heavy doses of theology—biblical, systematic, 
historical, and philosophical. The hopeful senior may 
be tempted to post a sign above his collection of books 
by Brunner, Ferré, Tillich, Aulén, Niebuhr, et alia, 
announcing “Have Theology—Will Preach!” But the 
situation, Professor Bender says, raises questions: 


Could it be that we are in danger of producing a breed of 
theological snob? What is to be done for men who can dis- 
course with facility on “encounter,” “myth,” “confrontation,” 
“kerygma,” “koinonia,” and “agape,” but who fail to bring 
the joy and strength of the Gospel of redemption into the 
lives of their parishioners? Or, for that matter, how adequate 
is the theological training of the man who can pronounce 
irrefutable absolutes on verbal inspiration, the pretribulation 
rapture of the elect, or God’s revelation in twentieth century 
Zionism, but who is totally devoid of the compassion of the 
Saviour, and totally blind to the personal and social sufferings 
and struggles of multitudes of creatures bearing the image of 


God? 


“Our churches have a right,’ he adds—and we 
heartily agree — “to look for seminary graduates whose 
delight, like the Psalmist’s, is to meditate on God's 
precepts day and night. They are entitled to hear a 
clear affirmation of the eternal, living Word of God 


by one who himself hears and heeds it with joy.” END 






The Ferloren Gospel 


After the tragic death of the recent 
president of the National Conference of 
Christians and Agnostics, Hollis Ferloren, 
certain papers were found in his breast 
pocket. We pass their contents on to 
you. Mr. Ferloren is survived by his 
widow, the former Hope Flickering of 
Toledo, Ohio. 


As Christianity has been accused of 
excessive fondness for antiquated ideas, 
it is my responsibility to present it to you 
in terms pleasing to the modern mind. 
Surely such a worn-out phrase as “Sell 
all you have and give to the poor” would 
explode with new force were we to say, 
“Translate your bonds and debentures 
into ready capital to provide an upgraded 
standard of living for the lower-lower 


class”; “Love thy neighbor” could become 
“Display empathy in a psychic ethnocen- 
tricity”; and “Fear not: I have overcome 
the world” could ring clear as a bell as, 
“Unblock your libido: the existential pre- 
dicament has been transcended.” Just a 
little thought and Christianity can be 
lifted out of the coarse fabric of every- 
day life and given, along with human 
engineering, archery, and training in run- 
ning a slide-projector, academic respect- 
ability. 

If I am to do my part in making 
Christianity acceptable to everybody, I 
must give you the true modern meanings 
of five traditional terms. For it is the 


old-fashioned vocabulary that is respon- 
sible for the impression that Christianity 
is a difficult religion, demanding a spe- 





cific behavior from its adherents without 
an iron-clad guarantee of fame, riches, 
and the presidency of Rotary Interna- 
tional. If I can explain what these five 
terms mean in modern language, and do 
it to your satisfaction, I am confident 
that within a month the present handful 
of hypocrites within the church will be 
joined by millions of their brothers at 
the moment outside. 

First, then, we meet the expression 
“The Kingdom of God.” Surely the 
modern American equivalent of this is 
“the Democracy of God.” Who, in these 
United States, can tolerate that word 
“kingdom?” Is it not much more pleas- 
ant to send pious thoughts soaring to the 
democracy of heaven, so that we may 
meditate upon the angels as a Senate, 
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the saints as a House of Representatives, 
and the apostles as a slightly enlarged, 
and therefore even more democratic, Su- 
preme Court? Old-fashioned Christianity, 
in those days when most nations were 
also kingdoms, perhaps could rest con- 
tent with a God whose will was abso- 
lute, but is it not heartwarming to think 
that in Heaven, as in our country, if the 
executive says, “In every part of our ter- 
ritory you are to love your enemies, so I 
cannot sign your weak civil rights bill,” 
it will be possible to override his veto? 
Surely if we stress the democratic spirit 
of Christianity, many will enlist in its 
ranks who were before frightened out by 
the prospect of submitting their wills to 
the monarch. 
Therefore I advocate that the old King- 
dom of God be henceforth always re- 


dictates of an absolute 


ferred to as the democracy of God, and 
the expression, “Thy will be done,” be re- 
moved from all seals, church bulletins, 
stone doorways, and monuments, to be 
replaced by the phrase “Remember the 
veto.” As to the objection that if this 
expedient be followed we should have to 
speak not of the democracy of God but 
the democracy of Us, I regard this as a 
mere quibble since, as the apostle says, 
“If God be for Us, who can be against 
Us?” 

Second, I should like to take up that 
antique word, Disciple. Although it be 
true that this word is near-allied to an- 
other word, namely, discipline, one must 
proceed to point out that the best disci- 
pline is self-discipline, and that self- 
discipline exists merely to make effective 
self-expression possible, and that there- 
fore a true disciple is one who is dedi 
cated to self-expression. An understand- 
ing in depth of this factor is sufficient 
impetus to throw at once into the trash- 
heap all morbid superstitions like self- 
denial, prayer, Bible-reading, church at- 
tendance, politeness, respect, and mod- 
esty. How greatly the art of finger- 
painting would advance were not art 
students forcibly exposed to the tedious 
discipline of learning to use a_ brush! 
How much time would be saved getting 
from place to place did not young man 
feel a gnawing compunction to hold the 
car door open for his mother, date, or 
fiancée! How rapidly Christianity would 
spread were all college students con- 
vinced that the heart of the Gospel lay 
not in a book but in their most ardent 
desires! Think of the unnecessary argu- 
ments that could be cut off before they 
started could we avoid such phrases as, 
“I think this is what the Bible means,” 
and say instead, “This is what Christi- 
anity means, and my proof, sir, is this: 
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that is what I say it means!” When self- 
expression beckons, what Ulysses would 
keep the plugs of old-fashioned disciple- 
ship in his ears? 

We move naturally then to our third 
term, the authority of Scripture. At first 
this may appear to be in opposition to 
our second point, self-expression; but 
when one reflects that the Scriptures con- 
tain man’s best wisdom, it becomes clear 
that “authority of Scripture” is merely a 
veiled expression for “sovereignty of in- 
dividual conscience.” For nothing could 
be plainer than that “man’s best wisdom” 
means the best wisdom a man can pro- 
duce, and that in proceeding immedi- 
ately to our consciences, and thus omit- 
ting the laborious searching of Scripture, 
we can procure immense gain by the 
kicking out of a pesky intermediate step. 
It is the same thing as dealing directly 
with the wholesaler, and thus avoiding 
the middleman. Of course in cases of 
this sort one does not get the lifetime 
guarantee, but what does this matter if 
one does get a workable product? You 
must then be informed that the authority 
of Scripture is merely a fancy phrase for 
the authority of the 


individual con- 


science. I should like to write a pane- 


gyric in praise of this understanding, but 
time limits me to pointing out that while 
the Bible commands us not to do certain 
things, conscience only gives us a kick 
in the shins or a dig in the stomach after 
we have done them. Thus we are no 
longer forced to obey the moral law so 
long as we still acknowledge it, and like 
children we deal with a 
stomachache when it comes in exchange 
for a pound of candy right now. Who 
will kick against conscience as an un- 
reasonable tyrant when he reflects that 
conscience allowed the English to burn 
St. Joan and Hitler to destroy 4 million 
Jews? 


young can 


But as conscience does at times pro- 
duce that latter twinge, after the act, we 
are led to our fourth old term, forgive- 
ness. If you will allow me to refer to 
the Bible, which, if unnecessary, is still 
interesting, our Old Testament reveals to 
us that one Hebrew word for forgive 
literally means “to cover.” What greater 
proof is needed that the main meaning 
of “to forgive” is “to excuse?” Therefore 
you should know that when the Church 
talks of God forgiving you for what you 
have done, its plain intention is to show 
you that you may always make excuses 
for what you have done. What burdens 
this knowledge can remove from troubled 
shoulders! For when excuses are avail- 
able for our misdemeanors, like glass 
milk-containers they can be used again 
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and again. Has not one of the omni- 
present barriers to the acceptance of di- 
vine forgiveness been the gnawing sus- 
picion that God might say, “Go, and sin 
no more?” But that comes from a first 
century story, and we are living in the 
twentieth: with our modern comprehen- 
sion that forgiveness means the right to 
make excuses, can we not afford an 
almost imperceptible change in emphasis 
and say, “Go, and mourn no sin?” Surely 
it is useless to extinguish our transgres- 
sions with repentance when we are able 
to distinguish them with excuses. 

Our fifth old term is sanctification, 
the ancient synonym for which was 
“growing in grace.” This term stood for 
the idea that God’s grace enabled a man 
to grow in his capacity to follow the 
biblical precepts through the activity of 
the Spirit of God within. Now I hardly 
need remind an intelligent public that 
to a realist growth in character is only 
possible for a few rich executives and 
their wives who can wage the battle 
through the aid, at $125 per week, of 
their analyst, onto whom they can un- 
load their aggressions, suppressions, anx- 
ieties, hostilities, repressions, and libido 
blockings. For the ordinary man_nat- 
urally such growth in character is im- 
possible. But this does not mean that 
we should be victimized by despair. 
When it is realized that the true and 
contemporary meaning of sanctification is 
not growth in the ability to do the will 
of God but rather growth in the ability 
to theorize about the will of God, it will 
be seen that from high school age up 
all men are professionals at the trade. 
For who is without a viewpoint on pre- 
destination? Who, from Plato to Ber- 
trand Russell, is not competent to create 
a better world in his mind than the one 
God gave us on earth? Who does not 
know, better than the pastor, what he 
should have said in his sermon? Is it 
not clear that if sanctification means “the 
ability to theorize about the faith,” we 
are all steadily growing in grace, day 
by day? 

There are the five points of up-to-date 
Christianity, or a religion for everyone. 
There is a sixth point, but it is hardly 
worth mentioning. However, perhaps I 
should put it in. Antiquated Christianity 
used to talk of its teachings as leading 
to eternal life. In our modern version 
that expression has been changed to 
eternal death. A small point, but per- 
haps worth mentioning. 

Ricuarp E. Hunter 

Associate Professor of English 
Muskingum College 
New Concord, Ohio 









A Lutheran missionary who chose to 
remain in Red China for three and a half 
years after his release from a Communist 
prison in 1957, arrived in New York 
last month after a 35-day voyage from 
Hong Kong. 

He is the Rev. Paul J. Mackensen, 35, 
believed to be the last American Protes- 
tant missionary to leave mainland China. 
His decision to stay in China after his 
release from prison—because, he said, he 
liked the Chinese people—contributed to 
reports he had been brainwashed. 

The lanky, deeply-tanned bachelor 
clergyman was friendly toward reporters, 
but refused to discuss his 12 years in 
Communist China, five of which were 
spent in prison for alleged “acts threat- 
ening security.” 

“I have no plans whatsoever, other 
than seeing my folks,” he said. “But I 
will probably stick around for awhile.” 

Mackensen declined to say whether he 
would try to return to Communist China. 
Neither would he comment about condi- 
tions there. 

He went to China in 1948 on a call 
from the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
and began his ministry at Tsingtao after 
a year of study at the School of Oriental 
Languages and Culture in Peiping. 

The year he started his work in 
Tsingtao, the Communists took over that 
area, but Mr. Mackensen decided to 
remain at his post. He did not ask for 
permission to leave China until 1950. 

His request was refused, and there 
were indications he was under Commu- 
nist surveillance. He was arrested shortly 
before midnight on March 7, 1952, 
charged with “acts threatening security” 
and sentenced to five years in prison for 
alleged espionage. 

Late in 1955, Mackensen was trans- 
ferred from Tsingtao to Shanghai. A year 
later, he and other prisoners were taken 
on a 24-day, 3,000-mile trip “to see the 
new China.” 

On their return to the prison, gradual 
improvement in their living conditions 
was reported. After having served his 
prison term, the former missionary an- 
nounced his intentions to remain in 
China. 

In September, 1957, six months after 
his release from prison, Mackensen be- 
came a teacher of English at the Shang- 
hai Institute of Foreign Languages. 

Although his parents did not hear 
from him during the first few years after 
his arrest, they have corresponded regu- 
larly with him since then. 


The parents received a cable October 
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PROFILE OF PAUL J. MACKENSEN 


The Rev. Paul J. Mackensen, be- 
lieved to be the last American Protes- 
tant missionary to leave mainland 
China, was born in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on January 23, 1925. 

He was graduated from St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, in 
1945, and from Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, in 1947. 

Mackensen holds ordination creden- 
tials from the American Lutheran 


Church, but his missionary appoint- 
ment was made under the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Luth- 
eran Church in America. 

After a year studying Chinese at 
Yale University, Mackensen went to 


China in August, 1948. He spent 


another year of study at the School 
of Oriental Languages and Culture 
in Peiping before beginning a minis- 
try in the city of Tsingtao in 1949. 

He is the son of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Paul J. Mackensen, Sr., who live in 
Baltimore. The father is pastor-emeri- 
tus of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Baltimore. 

In his application for service as a 
missionary, written in December of 
1945, young Mackensen wrote: “A 
Christian message is much more than 
a systematized statement of convic- 
tions. It is a whole life of prayer and 
thought and action consecrated in 
Christ Jesus. That is my belief, and 
God willing, it will be my life.” 
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14 telling of their son’s anticipated re- 
turn. A letter with additional details 
arrived four days later. 

Mackensen was met in New York by 
his brother-in-law and sister, the Rev. 
and Mrs. Leonard E. Good, who drove 
him to their home in Spinnerstown, 
Pennsylvania. He subsequently visited 
his parents at their home in Baltimore. 

Others who met Mackensen at the 
dock in New York included two mem- 
bers of the ULCA’s Board of Foreign 
Missions, Dr. Earl S. Erb, executive 
secretary, and the Rev. Warren C. John- 
son, who was secretary for Hong Kong, 
Malaya, and Japan when Mackensen ac- 
cepted the ULCA call and went overseas. 

Erb said he and Johnson were not 
present in any official capacity—Macken- 
sen resigned his position with the ULCA 
missions board when he left prison and 
became a teacher. 

“We came to greet him and offer any 
possible assistance,” Erb said. 

On his first Sunday in the United 
States, Mackensen attended services at 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Baltimore, where his father is pastor- 
emeritus. He spoke to a Sunday School 
class and later made short remarks at 
a worship service, thanking the congre- 
gation for their prayers. 

He appeared to be in excellent health 
and full of vigor. 

Mackensen said his “chief reason” for 





returning now was to see his parents. 

“My folks have been waiting a long 
time and begging me to return,” he said. 
“I was anxious to see them, too. A per- 
son has to come home some time.” 

Mackensen’s father had been quoted 
as saying that his son “decided to stay 
in China because he felt, once out, he 
could not get back in. He had learned 
to love the Chinese people and wanted 
to serve them.” 

Mackensen still holds ordination cre- 
dentials from the American Lutheran 
Church. Ordinarily such credentials ex- 
pire in two years if the holder has no 
specific pastoral appointment. Special 
action was taken in Mackensen’s case, 
however, for an extension. Upon his 
return, Mackensen said he had not yet 
decided what action he would take re- 
garding his ministerial license. 

Mackensen’s silence about conditions 
behind the Bamboo Curtain represents a 
disappointment for many U.S. church 
leaders, especially displaced missionaries, 
who have been hoping for news about 
the fate or fortune of Christianity on the 
China mainland. Relatively little is 
known of the extent to which the Com- 
munist Chinese regime permits religious 
assemblies and open Christian witness. 
In East Germany, where restrictions 
upon Christians have been regularly re- 
ported, the church is known to be iso- 
lated within its walls. 
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® Conviction for contempt of court 
of Dr. Willard Uphaus, Methodist 
layman and religious pacifist, was up- 
held by the U. S. Supreme Court 
for the second time last month. In 
a brief 6 to 3 curiam (by the court) 
Uphaus was denied a new hearing. 
He has spent the past year in a New 
Hampshire prison for refusing to tell 
a state legislative committee about 
guests at his World Fellowship Cen 
ter. The court’s order drew angry 
dissents from Justices William O. 
Douglas and Hugo L. Black which 
were endorsed by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. 


@ The United Lutheran Church in 
America is launching a study of medi 
cal ethics through its Department of 


Social Action. The project will con- 


sider moral aspects of birth control, 


artificial insemination, | sterilization, 


therapeutic abortion, and euthanasia 


@ U. S. Methodists are e1rabarkine 
upon a four-year program aimed at 
relieving racial tensions. An_ initial 
orientation conference will be held in 
Louisville March 20-24, 1961. Spon 
soring agencies will cooperate with 
the Commission on Inter-Jurisdictional 
Relations, established by the Meth- 
odist General Conference earlier this 
year and entrusted with “the con- 
tinuing program of The Methodist 
Church to abolish the (all-Negro) 
Central Jurisdiction, promote inter- 
racial brotherhood through Christian 
love, and achieve a more inclusive 


Church.” 


@ Baptists will mark 100 years of 
organized missionary activity in Burma 
with a four-day celebration to be cli- 
maxed on New Year’s Day. 


@ Five evangelical denominations are 
planning joint publication of a youth 
quarterly which will make its debut 
early in 1961. Cooperating in the 
venture are Wesleyan Methodist, Free 
Methodist, Pilgrim Holiness and 
Evangelical Friends churches and the 
Church of the Nazarene, at whose 
publishing house the 64-page digest- 
sized magazine will be printed. The 
quarterly will be known as Aldersgate 
Teen Topics after Aldersgate Street 
in London, where John Wesley was 
converted. 


PROTESTANT PANORAMA 


@ Ground was broken last month 
for the new $400,000 Pennsylvania 
United Church Center, located in the 
state capital of Harrisburg. The cen- 
ter is sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches. 


@ Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famed Prot- 
estant medical missionary in Africa, 
will be honored by American busi- 
nessmen on his 86th birthday, Janu- 
ary 14, with donations of supplies 
totalling 86 tons—a ton for each year 
in his life. Coordinating gifts is Reli- 
cious Heritage of America. 


@ A Lutheran drama troupe is tour- 

ing the East Coast this month with 

productions of an e. e. cummings short 
“ ” 

play, “Santa Claus,” and a longer 

adaptation of “Christmas in the Mar- 

ket Place,” by French 


Eric Crozier. 


playwright 


@ The Presbyterian Synod of Wash- 
ington state plans to erect a $5,000,- 
000 home for the aged on the shores 
of Lake Washington in Seattle. 


@ Five U. S. Methodist seminaries 
are undertaking a 10-year project to 
publish the “first complete definitive 
edition” of John Wesley’s works. Co- 
operating in the effort, expected to 
result in some 35 volumes, are scholars 
from the theological schools of South- 
ern Methodist University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Boston University, Drew Uni- 
versity and Duke University. 


@ More than 250 visiting United 
Presbyterians from 23 states attended 
ground-breaking ceremonies last month 
for the denomination’s first church in 
Hawaii. The $350,000 structure will 
serve a congregation organized last 
April which has been worshipping in 
the Honolulu YMCA. The Rev. Wil- 
liam E. Phifer, Jr., is pastor. 


@ Historic Ebenezer Church in New 
Amsterdam, British Guiana, will be 
torn down to make way for a laige 
church of contemporary design. The 
present edifice is more than 200 


years old. 


@ Newly-approved expansion program 
at American University, rapidly-grow- 
ing Methodist school in Washington, 
D. C., will cost $36,000,000. 
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State Control 


The government of Ceylon assumes 
control of all religious schools under 
a bill ratified by the Senate in Colombo 
last month. 

Affected are Protestant schools with 
approximately 140,000 students and 
Roman Catholic schools with an enroll- 
ment of some 250,000 according to Reli- 
gious News Service. 

The bill nationalizing the schools was 
passed despite strong protests from some 
religious leaders. Catholic authorities say 
they will test the validity of the takeover 
legislation in court. 

Ceylon is predominantly Buddhist. 


Heresy or Hostility? 


Strong measures are being taken by 
the Holy Synod of the Greek Orthodox 
Church to counteract what it calls the 
“heretical propaganda” of the Rev. Spiros 
Zodhiates of New York, general secretary 
of the American Mission to Greeks. 

For the past two years, Mr. Zodhiates 
has been publishing an evangelistic mes- 
sage each week as a paid advertisement 
in some 100 Greek newspapers and 
magazines. 

The Holy Synod is issuing an ency- 
clical to the Greek people which says of 
Zodhiates: “he is a Protestant trying to 
make Protestants of the Greek.” 

A second encyclical—to the bishops— 
will propose that the Orthodox Church 
offer the newspapers and magazines the 
same amount of money Mr. Zodhiates 
pays for his messages to induce the pub- 
lications either to drop his ads or print 
sermons written by Orthodox bishops. 

In New York, Mr. Zodhiates expressed 
regret at the “hostility” shown by the 
Orthodox Church over his wish to be of 
spiritual and material help to the Greeks. 

He said the synod’s actions “stem from 
a spirit of insecurity and a misapprehen- 
sion” that his purpose is to “make Protes- 
tants of the Greek Orthodox, when it is 
simply to preach Christ and the Gospel 
of personal salvation on a non-sectarian 
basis.” 

Mr. Zodhiates noted that he writes his 
weekly messages on the very same Scrip- 
ture passages read in all the Greek Ortho- 
dox churches each Sunday and that many 
of the Orthodox priests use his message 
as material for sermons. This, he said, 
shows that the Orthodox Church’s objec- 
tion is not to the messages’ content, but 
simply to the fact that he is a Protestant. 

He added it is “not proper” to deprive 
a person belonging to a religious minority 
of the freedom to serve spiritually the 
country’s entire population. 
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Sitting on the Wall 


While not distinctly defined at cer- 
tain touchpoints, the wall of U. S. 
Church-State separation nonetheless finds 
the vast majority of its citizens clearly 
on one side or the other. To be on the 
wall, or to straddle it, is to be conspicu- 
ous. And such is the case with the office 
of religious affairs adviser in the United 
States Information Agency. 

When USIA was initially organized 
back in 1951, its architects felt the need 
of counsel on how American religion was 
to be represented abroad. The post of 
religious affairs adviser was created on 

part-time basis, and still remains so, 
the office-holder’s presence being required 
in Weattnges “only a few days each 
month” (current rate of remuneration: 
$57 per day, plus travel expenses). Much 
attention has been focused upon the 
post, partly because of rapid turnover 
(four appointments in less than 10 
vears ). 

First to hold the post was Dr. Albert 
Joseph Macartney, then minister of Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church. He was suc- 
ceeded in turn by Quaker scholar D. 
Elton Trueblood and Dr. Ronald Bridges. 

Following Bridges’ death a year ago, 
there was speculation that USIA would 
try to do without a successor. Last 
month, however, the new adviser was 
named. He is Dr. Edgar H. S. Chandler, 
vice president of the Church Federation 
of Greater Chicago and former director 
of refugee and relief activities for the 
World Council of Churches. 

Chandler assumed his new responsi- 
bilities immediately. He is a Congrega- 
tional minister and former World War 
II Navy chaplain. 


Senate Religious Census 


The 87th Congress will have 87 Prot- 
estants, 11 Roman Catholics, and 2 
Jewish members. 

Three Roman Catholic Senators did 
not seek re-election, and were succeeded 
by Protestants. With only one new 
Roman Catholic elected, Roman Catholic 
Senate membership dropped from 13 to 
11. The number would fall to 10 if a 
Protestant were named to the seat to 
be vacated by President-elect John F. 
Kennedy. 

Methodists outnumber all others with 
a total of 19 members. 

Religious affiliation of members of the 
new Senate is as follows: 

Methodists (19): Bible (D.-Nev.); Butler CR.- 
Mad.); Francis Case (R.-S.D.); Dworshak (R.-Ida.); 
Eastland (D.-Miss.); Engle (D.-Cal.); Hicken- 


looper (R.-Ia.); Hill (D.-Ala.); Holland (D.- 
Fla.); Jordan (D.-N.C.); Mundt (R.-S.D.); Rus- 


sell (D.-Ga.); Schoeppel (R.-Kan.); Smathers 
(D.-Fla.); Mrs. Smith (R.-Me.); Sparkman (D.- 
Ala.); John Williams (R.-Del.); Boggs (R.-Del.); 
Metcalf (D.-Mont.). 

Baptists (14): Robert Byrd (D.-W.Va.); Carl- 
son (R.-Kan.); Cooper (R.-Ky.); Gore (D.-Tenn.); 
Johnston (D.-S.C.); Kefauver (D.-Tenn.); Kerr 
(D.-Okla.); McClellan (D.-Ark.); Robertson (D.- 
Va.); Talmadge (D.-Ga.); Russell Long (D.-La.); 
Thurmond (D.-S.C.); Yarborough (D.-Tex.); 
Edward Long (D.-Mo.). 

Seventh Day Baptist (1): 
W.Va.). 

Episcopal (14): Allott (R.-Colo.); Beall CR.- 
Md.); Bush (R.-Conn.); Harry Byrd (D.-Va.); 


Randolph (D.- 


Clark (D.-Pa.); Goldwater (R.-Ariz.); Hayden 
(D.-Ariz.); Kuchel (R.-Cal.); Monroney (D.- 
Okla.); Proxmire (D.-Wis.); Scott (R.-Pa.); 
Symington (D.-Mo.); Morton (R.-Ky.); Pell 
(D.-R.I1.). 

Roman Catholic (11): Chavez (D.-N.M.); 
Dodd (D.-Conn.); Hart (D.-Mich); Kennedy 


(D.-Mass.); McNamara (D.-Mich.); Miller (R.- 
Ia.); Lausche (D.-O.); McCarthy (D.-Minn.); 
Mansfield (D.-Mont.); Muskie (D.-Me.); Pastore 
C(D.-R.I.). 

Presbyterian (11): Anderson (D.-N.M.); Clif- 
ford Case (R.-N.J.); Church (D.-Ida.) Curtis 
(R.-Nebr.); Ellender (D.-La.); Ervin (D.-N.C.> 
Jackson (D.-Wash.); Keating (R.-N.Y McGee 
(D.-Wyo.); Stennis (D.-Miss.); Thomeon CR.- 
Wyo.). 

Congregational Christian (7): Bridges (R.- 
N.H.); Cotton (R.-N.H.); Humphrey (D.-Minn.); 
Mosse (D.-Ore.); Prouty (R.-Vt.); Fong (CR.- 
Hawaii); Burdick (D.-N.D.). 

Lutheran (4): Capehart (R.-Ind.); Hartke (D.- 
Ind.); Magnuson (D.-Wash.); W iley CR.-Wis.). 

Unitarian (4): Hruska (R.-Nebr.); Mrs. Neu- 
berger (D.-Ore.); Saltonstall (R.-Mass.); Harri- 
son Williams (D.-N.J.). 

Disciples of Christ (3): Johnson (D.-Tex); 
Fulbright (D.-Ark.); Oren Long (D.-Hawaii). 

Latter-day Saints (Mormons) (3): penmees ( CR.- 
Utah); Moss (D.-Utah); Cannon (D.-Nev.) 

Latter Day Saints (Reorganized Church) ‘(): 
Milton Young (R.-N.D.). 

Jewish (2): Javits (R.-N.Y.); Gruening (D. 
Alaska). 

Friends (1): Douglas (D.-Ill.). 

Reformed Church in America (1): 
(D.-Il1.). 

“Protestant’’ (no denomination given) (4): 
Bartlett (D.-Alaska); Aiken (R.-Vt.); Carroll (D.- 
Colo.); Stephen Young (D.-O.). 


Dirksen 


Christmas Tower 


A memorial “Tower of Christ- 
mas Peace” will be erected at the 
grave of Franz Gruber, composer of 
the internationally beloved “Silent 
Night, Holy Night. ” The grave is 
located at Hallein, Austria. 

Dr. Friedrich Jacoby, director of 
the Franz Xavier Gruber Founda- 
tion, has been quoted as saying 
that “every Christmas Eve, ‘Silent 
Night, Holy Night’ will resound 
from the tower, sending forth a 
message uniting all mankind in a 
Christian mission for redemption 
and peace.” 

Honorary patrons of the tower 
project include Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Andreas Rohracher of 
Salzburg, and Dr. Joseph Kalus, 
governor of Salzburg. The me- 
morial is expected to be completed 
by Christmas, 1963. 

Gruber, a Catholic schoolmaster 
and organist, was born at Hoch- 
burg, Upper Austria, in 1787 and 
died in 1863. 


















Enter ABC 


The American Broadcasting Company 
launched a new weekly religious tele- 
vision program last month. ABC had 
been the only one of the three major 
television networks without a religious 
series in its public affairs schedule. 

The new program, to be aired each 
Sunday afternoon, will be known as 
“Directions 61” and will be produced 
alternately by the National Council of 
Catholic Men, the National Council of 
Churches, and Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of New York. The number of pro- 
grams will be divided equally between 
the three groups, an innovation in reli- 
gious telecasting. CBS and NBC hold 
to a 3-2-1 ratio for Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish segments, respectively. 


The ‘Real Approach’ 


Some pointed comments about Protes- 
tant-Roman Catholic unity appeared in 
Rome on the eve of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s scheduled call on Pope 
John XXIII. While aides to Archbishop 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher persistently de- 
nied that his meeting with the Pope 
would amount to a religious summit, 
many observers felt nonetheless sure that 
ecumenicity would be a key topic of 
discussion. Fisher, titular head of the 
world’s 40,000,000 Anglicans, was slated 
to visit the Pope early in December after 
visits to Orthodox patriarchs in Jerusalem, 
Lebanon, and Istanbul. 

Only a matter of days before, in an 
article published in Rome, Jesuit Father 
Charles Boyer, president of Unitas, a 
movement seeking to promote Christian 
unity, said that non-Catholic churches 
“wishing for a real approach (to union) 
must adopt the Catholic doctrine they 
so far have refused.” 

“One must admit,” said Boyer, “that 
the Catholic church does not need any 
change regarding its doctrine.” 

Meanwhile, in a lecture at Unitas 
headquarters, a German Lutheran clergy- 
man said that the time may be at hand 
for groups of Lutherans to join the 
Roman Catholic church. 

The lecturer, the Rev. Max Lack- 
mann, was suspended from his pastorate 
in Soest, Germany, last year after he 
declared in a book that “the church of 
Rome is a symbol set up by God himself 
for the truly catholic worldwide church.” 

Lackmann’s acceptance of the papacy 
as the center of Christian unity has been 
censured by leaders of his own church. 
He is a leader of a small group of Ger- 
man Lutherans who seek reunion of 
Protestants and Catholics. 
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The Adam Question 


A report of its Theological Commission 
bearing on the historicity of Genesis, 
adopted last summer by the General 


Synod of the 


America, 


Reformed Church in 


is drawing fire from some 
Reformed churchmen. 

Misgivings are elaborated in a pam- 
phlet prepared by Dr. John H. Ludlum 
and Mr. John Richard De Witt and 
printed by the Consistory of the Sixth 
Reformed Church of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. The signatories question whether a 
General Synod has the legal right “to 
adopt a statement as to the belief of the 
churches and give it official sanction, 
without any referral of it to the classes 
and churches, without any previous dis- 
cussion of it in the classes and churches, 
and without a vote of approval of it by 
the classes for the churches.” 

They assert that acceptance of the 
report opens a door for “any one who 
accepts the most destructive critical views 
of Scripture, who holds that all of its 
documents are unauthentic and spurious, 
holds that all its 
anonymous works of unknown and un- 


who contents are 


knowable parties” to occupy the office 
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motif of American 
under construction at 


of minister and teacher in the Reformed 
Church in America. 

The report itself that the 
members of the Theological Commission 


declares 


were “unanimous in affirming the his- 
torical character of the Book of Genesis.” 
“However,” it adds, “we must be clear 
as to the nature of this history,” and “the 
Church must allow a certain latitude in 
the understanding of details,” Theologi- 
cal analysis and critique leads Dr. Lud- 
lum to suspect that the report reflects 
a departure from old standards of his 
denomination. with its 


conception of divine revelation as revela- 


He takes issue 


tion through events, and complains that 
“no mention whatever is made of any 
kind of direct word or utterance straight 
out of the mouth of God, in a fixed form 
of words, to men.” A scholarly reader 
would interpret as “a total rejection of 
propositional revelation” the Commis- 
sion’s protest “against all attempts to 
divorce faith from history, and to reduce 
the word which God would speak to us to 
abstract information about His nature,” 
says Ludlum. 

He concludes “that the new statement 


allows anyone to remove one foundation 
(Moses and the prophets, Christ and 
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the apostles) out from under Christi- 
anity, and to put a new foundation Cun 
known and unknowable literary men) 
beneath it in place of the old.” He can- 
not think anything could be 
more fatal, potentially, to the Reformed 
Church in America and what it is sup 
posed to stand for than this statement.” 
At the same time he is “very careful not 


“how 


to say that the Commission’s statement, 
as a scholar would understand it, repre 
sents what the recent General Synod 
or even what the Commis 
sion’s members believe.” “I have merely 
shown,” he says, “what a_ particular 
statement may be understood to mean, 
and, I think it does mean, whether 
the General Synod or the Commissioners 
knew it or not.” 


believes, 


A letter of inquiry sent to all members 
of the Theological Commission by Mr. 
De Witt has failed to clarify the issue. 
The responses were far from unanimous: 
some express a belief that the report 
affirms the historicity, plainly understood, 
of Genesis 1-3; others think that it does 
not, and regret it; others again think 
that it does not, and rejoice; and one 


is non-committal. P.E.H. 


Baptist Headquarters 

Construction progress is well ahead of 
schedule on the gigantic national head 
quarters building now being erected for 
the American Baptist Convention at Val 
ley Forge, Pennsylvania. 

The circular edifice, located along the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike in the eastern 
part of the state, will house denomina- 
tional agencies which now have offices in 
New York and Philadelphia. A graphic 
arts plant for producing books and peri 
odicals also will be located in the head 
quarters building. 

Occupancy is scheduled for late in 
1961 or early in 1962. The building 
when completed will represent a cost out 


lay of some $8,500,000. 








Offices and graphic arts 
the huge $8,500,000 edifice. 
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Warning Mennonites 


Some 6,000 delegates were on hand 
latt month for the triennial General 
Conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church of North America in Reedley, 
California. 

The Rev. J. A. Toews of Winnipeg 
called upon conferees to use their in- 
creasing contact with the world by 
spreading their beliefs and engaging in 
an active, personal evangelism. 

He warned church members against 
accepting ways of the world that are 
“self-destructive.” 

He urged them to check themselves 
to see whether the great changes wrought 
by society in the last 100 years have 
affected their basic faith in addition 
to changing their external habits and 
living patterns. 

Toews asked for a re-examination of 
the denomination’s three basic concepts— 
personal salvation, separation of the 
church from the state and the world, 
and Scriptural authority. 

While modern transportation and com- 
munication have opened “wonderful new 
areas of witnessing,” he continued, at 
the same time these have brought temp- 
tations to corrupt the faith through 
undue attention to materialism. 

“Piety gives rise to prosperity, but 
prosperity often turns around and devours 
piety,” he added. 


‘Speed up the Church’ 


A study of the Protestant Episcopal 
missionary program finds it weak and out- 
moded and in need of sweeping changes. 

The 54-page dissertation which took 
two years to prepare was made public 
at a meeting of the Protestant Episcopal 
House of Bishops in Dallas last month. 
It will be formally presented to the 
church’s triennial general convention in 
Detroit next year. 

“As things stand now,” the study de- 
clares, “the world is moving faster than 
the Episcopal Church. We cannot slow 
down the world, even if we would; but 
we can and must speed up the church.” 

A committee of 16 prepared the report, 
headed by the Right Rev. Walter H. 
Gray, bishop of Connecticut. 

A number of administrative changes 
are recommended. In addition, the study 
stresses that foreign missions can no 
longer be serious and effective until the 
church as a whole understands that all 
of its members “are in fact missionaries, 
whether at home or abroad, whether 
clergy or laity.” 

Suggestions include proposals that 
laymen going overseas be formally com- 





missioned, that briefing centers be estab- 
lished for travellers, and that special aids 
be provided local clergymen to prepare 
their parishioners for overseas visits. 

Still another recommendation calls for 
establishment of a permanent advisory 
council of evaluation and strategy on 
the mission of the church. 

The meeting of the House of Bishops 
resulted in the issuance of a 4,000-word 
pastoral letter which reafirms the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds “as the 
symbols of the rock of our faith.” 

Reminding Episcopalians of their roots 
in the historic Christian faith, the letter 
at the same time declared that the two 
ancient creeds must always be interpreted 
in the language of the times. 

The bishops called the creeds a “proc- 
lamation of a faith, a gift whose kind 
and nature does not in itself change from 
generation to generation.” 

“Christianity is primarily an affirma- 
tion of what God has done, is doing and 
will do,” the letter said, “and of our par- 
ticipation in these mighty acts of God 
by our penitent and thankful response. 

“The doctrine of creation is not a de- 
scription of how the universe was made, 
but a statement of the complete depend- 
ence of the universe in its total being 
upon God. The first article of the creeds 
is the context for the other articles. 

“It affirms the totality of God’s actual 
power as creator and is the indispen- 
sable basis for all the other creedal 
affirmations.” 

The 14-page pastoral letter was the 
first by the Episcopalians since 1958. 
Such letters are usually issued at the 
church’s conventions and must be read 
in all the denomination’s more than 
7,000 churches within 30 days. 

A statement of faith used only in the 
Western Church, the Apostles’ Creed 
dates from the First Century and ap- 
pears to be based structurally on Mat- 
thew 28:19. 

The Nicene Creed was formulated at 
the Council of Nicaea in 325 and af- 
firmed in 451 at the Council of Chalce- 
don. It is longer and more explicit than 
the Apostles’ Creed and is accepted by 
both the Western and Eastern Churches. 

These creeds, the Episcopal bishops 
stated, “are the skeletons of the Bible 
and the Bible is the flesh and the blood 
of the creeds.” 

“Contemporary interpreters are in dan- 
ger of becoming heretics even as cham- 
pions of orthodoxy are in danger of 
becoming unintelligible,” the bishops 
continued. They pointed out that the 
creeds are intended to be statements of 
faith and not scientific documents. 
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The New Sectarianism 


A new meaning is being given to the 
word “sectarianism” by opponents of reli- 
gious education in the public schools, 
according to the Rev. E. R. McLean, 
who sounded a warning last month in 
an address before a biennial meeting of 
the Canadian Council of Churches in 
St. Catharines, Ontario. 

Prohibition against sectarian teaching 
was originally intended to mean denomi- 
national teaching of Christianity, said 
McLean, while today it is being used 
to mean that Christianity itself is a sect. 

Presidency of the Canadian Council, 
which rotates among its 11 member de- 
nominations, went this year to the Rev. 
David Hay, a Presbyterian and professor 
at Knox College, University of Toronto. 
He succeeds the Very Rev. George 
Dorey, a former United Church of 
Canada moderator. 

Hay is a member of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches Committee on Faith and 
Order and its theological study com- 
mission. 

Delegates heard Dr. Wilfred Scopes 
declare that Christianity can be spread 
effectively overseas only if denomination- 
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NEWS 


alism is overcome and the missions are 
internationalized. 

Scopes, who heads the International 
Missionary Council’s Standing Commit 
tee on the Ministry, said that denomi- 
national mission boards are outdated and 
not geared for the job in the face of 
the present world situation. 

He conjured up a vision of one Prot 
estant mission “in the countries of the 
growing churches.” In India alone, where 
he served 35 vears, he said there were 
some 200 different Christian groups car 


rving on mission work. 


Canadian Ecumenicity 


Ecumenically-oriented conversations be 
tween representatives of the Anglican 
Church of Canada and the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, broken off in 1945, 
were resumed last month in Toronto. 

A cautiously-worded statement issued 
after the sessions said the conversations 
were of “an exploratory nature to estab 
lish communication and mutual under 
standing.” 

Subjects discussed by the 10 Anglicans 
and 9 Presbyterians at the meeting in 
cluded doctrine, order, polity and prac 

Delegates agreed to 


February 2 to study “the 


tical cooperation 
meet again 
nature of the unity we have.” 

Serving as chairman was Dr. Robert 
Lennox, principal of Presbyterian Col 
lege, Montreal, and moderator of the 
Arch 
bishop Howard H. Clark of Edmonton, 


Presbyterian General Assembly. 
Primate of All Canada, served as head 
of the Anglican delegation. 

Conversations between the two de 
nominations were discontinued in 1945 
as the result of a vagueness in terms of 
reference. Such talks were first initiated 
in 1944 by the Anglican Church. 


Mission at Oxford 


Oxford University undergraduates by 
the hundreds filed into a nearby church 
for eight nights last month. The attrac- 
tion was a mission conducted by the 
Oxford Inter-Collegiate Christian Union. 
Theme: “Encounter with Christ.” 

Main services were reinforced by gath- 
erings in the colleges and personal con- 
versations with missioners. Speakers at 
breakfast and luncheon meetings in- 
cluded industrialist A. G. B. Owen. 

The Rev. R. C. Lucas, chief mis- 
sioner, is a Cambridge graduate who is 
candidates secretary of the (Anglican) 
Church Pastoral Aid Society. 

The Oxford mission is a_ triennial 
event. A number of English Christian 
leaders trace their conversion to previous 
missions. 
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Defying the Enemy 


Protestant missionary activity in Laos 
was being carried out last month in the 
face of armed Communist agitators. 

Personnel of the Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance reoccupied a mission 
station at Xieng Khouang, in the heart 
of the Red agitation, after having been 
caught in transit in the city of Vientiane 
when a coup occurred there. 

The station later survived a counter 
revolt in Xieng Khouang itself. 

“In spite of the serious and unpre- 
dictable marked by 


internal situation 


med Communist activity,” said the 
Rev. Louis L. King, foreign secretary of 
the Alliance, “the missionaries on all 
four of our mission stations are sticking 
by their posts witnessing and encouraging 


the believers.” 


Reading and Running 


Although voung people of Taiwan 
apparently are among the most eager in 
the world to learn (America now has 
nearly 4,000 Chinese students, more than 
those from any other country except 
Canada), Christian educational advances 
in Nationalist China are hard to come 
bv. Chief reasons: (1) To secure accredi- 
tation, schools must adopt government 
formulated entrance requirements, which, 
in predominantly-Buddhist Formosa, re 
sult in a non-Christian student body; 
(2) lack of funds; and (3) the exodus 


of Chinese intellectuals needed for 
professorships. 

Championing evangelical education 
against the Formosan odds is a heavily- 
built 61-year-old American missionary 
originally commissioned as an evangelist 
and Bible teacher by the Southern Pres- 
byterian Board of World Missions, Dr. 
James R. Graham (no kin to the famous 
evangelist Graham, although James is Far 
Eastern representative of Billy’s evange- 
listic association). As late as seven years 
ago, missionary Graham did not feel that 
educational work was part of his calling. 
He was finally impressed, however, “that 
unless there was a college for the young 
people of the churches, there would be 
no educated ministry and many of the 
children of Christian homes would be 
lost to the churches.” Says Graham: 

“The Lord had ‘written a vision and 
made it plain’ as he commanded the 
prophet Habakkuk ‘that he may run 
that readeth it.’ Though others seem to 
read the writing of the vision, [I] seemed 
to be the only one that would run to 
accomplish it.” 

In 1954 Graham got a few dollars 
together and acquired a tract of land 
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which included the skeleton of a build- 
ing housing Nationalist troops. Windows, 
doors, and a roof were eventually in- 
stalled and the troops vacated. Here was 
established the campus of the Taiwan 
Christian College of Science and Engi- 
neering, located near the township of 
Chung Li, 25 miles from the Formosan 
capital of Taipei. Fifteen hundred appli 
cations were received for admission to the 
first freshman class in the fall of 1955; 
220 of these passed entrance examina 
tions and were admitted. 

Within a few months the Nationalist 
Chinese government had decreed that its 
Ministry of Education would thereafter 
conduct all college entrance examina- 
tions. Because of its curricular stress on 
science and engineering, to which the 
young Chinese readily gravitate, Taiwan 
Christian College immediately attracted 
hundreds of non-Christians. Curriculum 
Bible classes were retained as electives, 
however, and proved highly popular even 
The 


Graham, was that in the 1960 graduating 


among unbelievers. result, says 
class more than half had professed con 
version experiences during their stay at 
the college. 

Spearheading both spiritual and aca 
demic priorities at the college are Presi 
dent Hsieh Ming-San, a Chinese scholar 
who holds a Ph.D. from the University 
of London, and Dean Levi Lovegren, a 
Conservative Baptist of Swedish descent 
who spent four years and eight months 
in a Communist prison on the mainland. 

Enrollment this fall topped 1,200, 
which outstrips Tunghai University, 
started the same year with far better 
physical resources. The only other Chris 
tian college registered with the Formosa 
government is Soochow University, trans 
planted from the mainland. 

A year ago, still another Graham ven- 
ture was realized with the opening of 
Christ’s College on a site overlooking the 
Formosa Straits at Kwan Doo, 11 miles 
northwest of Taipei. Graham chose not to 
seek accreditation for this second school, 
preferring “to persist to the accomplish- 
ment of our original vision of a college 
that is Christ-centered throughout.” The 
curriculum is programmed around “lib- 
eral arts and pure science with a central 
emphasis on Bible.” 

U. S. Christians are often the most 
outspoken in favor of defending Formosa 
militarily. But not nearly so many are 
concerned with buttressing the Nation- 
alist Chinese ideologically. Graham is 
challenging American apathy to the 
extent that he can round up enough 
funds for “the biggest evangelical Chris- 


tian university in all of Asia.” 
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is in Review 


FRONTIERS OF PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 


Soul and Psyche, by Victor White (Harper, 1960, 312 pp., $5), is reviewed 


by Orville S. Walters, Director, 


The splitting of man into soul and 
psyche is an artificial and untenable 
division. If man’s soul is assigned to the 
clergyman and his psyche to the psychia- 
trist, then each would have to surrender 
anv claim to deal with the whole man 
and with the process of personality inte- 
The psychiatrist is, in fact, 
unable to exclude areas of the soul from 


or ition. 


and the religionist likewise 
what the 
psyche. The living organism is the com- 
mon ground of both psychology and 


his concern, 


cannot exclude belongs to 


religion. 

With premises, Victor White 
launches his “Enquiry into the Relation- 
ship of Psychiatry and Religion.” A mem- 
ber of the Dominican order, White is 
professor of theology at Blackfriars, Ox- 
ford University, and is author of God 
and the Unconscious. 


these 


Since man is essentially a unity, the 
object of God's dealing is the whole man. 
In the New Testament, the Greek word 
psyche is the equivalent of life in its 
entirety. The theologian cannot allow 
that any sector of life, conscious or un- 
conscious, lies outside this psyche with 
which he is concerned (p. 23). In so 
clarifying the scope of the psyche, White 
corrects even some well-known psychia- 
trists of his own faith. 
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Once this segmentation of personality 
is disallowed, the psychotherapist finds 
himself in a predicament. The moral 
and metaphysical questions so important 
to his troubled patient are insoluble by 
the methods of empirical science. If he 
claims, as did Freud, that what is not 
empirically verifiable by science is not 
knowable, that 
itself is not capable of such proof, but 
merely states a certain philosophical posi- 
tion. The “neutral” posture of the 
therapist is a grotesque self-deception. 
He selects some of the patient’s offerings 
as genuine manifestations of the uncon- 
scious but rejects others as 


he makes an assertion 


“resistance.” 
What is to be the therapist's criterion? 
His psychotherapy is inseparable from 
his anthropology (p. 41). 

White delineates his limited accept- 
ance of the Jungian approach to religion. 
(He is a member of the Jung Institute 
and has lectured there.) While psy- 
chology cannot legitimately make any 
statement about the existence of the 
nonexistence of God, Jungians concern 
themselves with the empirical observa- 
tion of religious phenomena. From these 
observations are deduced the elements 
of the Jungian psychology. In the arche- 
types, Jung contends, may be found the 
beginnings of religion in its symbolic 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


form. In several chapters, White exam- 
ines the applicability of the Jungian con- 
cepts to Thomistic Some of 
Jung’s writings are found not only in- 
compatible with Roman Catholic the- 
ology, but also lacking in the objectivity 
that his empiricism professes to main- 
tain (p. 61). 

In his final chapter, the author deals 
with the vexatious question of why holi- 
ness does not always insure psy chological 
health. It is true that the Christian has 
at his disposal unique resources for at- 
taining greater maturity and integration. 
Somat he simply does not avail him- 
self of these; in other instances the fault 

may be some form of psychopathology. 
The Word and the Sacraments are not 
intended to make the unconscious con- 
scious and will not always avail to do 
o Cp. 189). The Christian is not im- 
mune to psychic disintegration and Chris- 
tianity may offer increased occasion for 
guilt. Sanctification is not a fait accompli 
but a process. Wholeness, in the sense 
of complete reintegration, is finally the 
work of grace, but it is still eschatological, 
something to be hoped for from God 
rather than fully achieved in this life. 
Therefore, the presence of neurosis or 
even psychosis in the souls of the faithful 
should not occasion too much surprise 
(p. 187). 

Although his primary concern is with 
Thomistie theology and Jungian psy- 
chology, White has grappled here with 
some of the most perplexing problems 
on the frontier between psychiatry and 
religion. Even those answers with a 
strong Thomistic slant will advance the 
thinking of those in both camps who are 
searching to find ground for synergistic 
collaboration. 


theology. 


OrvitvtE S. WALTERS 
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THE SEARCH FOR GOD 


The Ancient Gods, by E. O. James 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960, 355 
pp-, $7.50), is reviewed by Oswald 
T. Allis, formerly Professor of Old 
Testament at Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


This book is important for two reasons 
It is the latest of the numerous publica- 
tions of the now emeritus professor of the 
history of religion at the University of 
London. For a half century or more the 
author has been working, writing, and 
lecturing in the field of anthropology and 
comparative religion. He is one of the 
recognized leaders of the British School 
of Myth and Ritual. The subtitle defines 
the scope of the book more precisely as 
“The History and Diffusion of Religion 
in the Ancient Near East and the East- 
ern Mediterranean.” 

The work is scholarly and comprehen- 
sive, but it has two very serious defects. 
It is a ‘history of religion, not of religions. 
This means that the emphasis is on 
resemblances and alleged relationships, 
rather than differences. All the religions 
dealt with are treated as phenomena of 
the expression of the search of the human 
spirit after the Unknown. Dr. James is 
greatly interested in the religion of the 
Bible. But he makes no clear distinction 
between it as a unique revelation from 
God and the ethnic faiths. And the reli- 
gion of Israel with which he deals in 
this treatise is not the religion set forth 
in the Bible, but the modern reconstruc- 
tion which is the product of higher 
criticism; and since this reconstruction is 
itself the end-product of the rewriting of 
the Bible in terms of evolution and com- 
parative religion, it is not surprising that 
the origin and development of that reli- 
gion as traced in this volume is found 
to have marked points of contact with 
these ethnic faiths. The result would be 
very different had the author allowed 
the Holy Scriptures to speak for them- 
selves and had he taken them in their 
obvious sense. 

As a single example, I cite the use 
made of David as an illustration of the 
“sacral kingship.” “Thus, David wore an 
ephod and danced ecstatically before the 
ark when it was taken to Mount Zion, 
after the Jebusite fortress had been made 
the capital. There he took over the priest- 
hood of the god Zedek and placed himself 
at the head of the hierarchy with Zadok 
and Nathan as his kohen and nabi te- 
spectively” Cp. 125). This is a striking 
example of what Albright has called the 


| “symbiosis” of Canaanite and Israelite 
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GOD OUR CONTEMPORARY 


A brilliant e~aimination of the 
central truths of Christianity — 
and the author’s reasons for be- 
lieving that only the Christian 
faith contains logical and work- 
able solutions to the problems of 
modern man. 
“This is popular theology and pop- 
ular expression at its best.” 
—The Christian Century 
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religion, which is so severely denounced | 


in the Bible! 


The second reason the book is impor- | 


tant lies in the fact that it is the first of | 


some 16 volumes in a series edited by 


Professor James, which is to be called | 
“The Putnam History of Religion.” The 


titles of some of the others will be: 


Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, Juda- | 


ism, the Eastern Churches, the Anglican 
Communion, Roman Catholicism, Prot- 


estantism, The History of Heresy, and | 


Primitive Religions in Contemporary 
Society. About half of the authors are 
professors in British universities. But 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and other in- 
stitutions are also represented. The series 
will be helpful and valuable to the Chris- 
tian student and scholar largely in the 
measure that it does justice to the unique- 
ness of the religion of the Bible. As to 
this Professor James’ introductory volume 
is far from reassuring. 


Oswatp T. ALuis 
EVALUATING PAUL 


Paul and the Salvation of Mankind, 
by Johannes Munck (John Knox 
Press, 1959, 351 pp., $6.50), is 
reviewed by Merrill C. Tenney, 
Dean of the Graduate School, 
Wheaton College (Illinois). 


In a series of technical and detailed | 


scholarly studies, the author has at- 


tempted a fresh evaluation of Paul’s min- | 


istry based on a close and painstaking 


study of the Epistles. The 11 chapters | 
of the book cover the career of the | 
Apostle to the Gentiles from his conver- | 


sion and call to his final defense before 
the emperor. Munck is more concerned 
with the interpretation of the Pauline 
movement than with the details of Paul’s 
biography. He holds that Paul sought to 
present Christianity as the final stage of 


Judaism, “Paul makes no distinction be- | 


tween Judaism and Christianity, as we 


do. He himself is a Jew, and through | 


Christ he is a Jew or Israelite in the full 
sense of the word. The Church’s most 
important task is the conversion of 
Israel; it is the culminating point in the 
short history of the Church between 
Christ’s ascension and return, and from 


that point life and salvation radiate to | 


the whole world” (p. 318). 
Several of his suggestions are novel. 
He interprets the “hinderer” of II Thes- 


| salonians 2 to be Paul himself, whose 


ministry to the Gentiles must be com- 
pleted before the Lord can return. The 
Judaizers of Galatians are not Jews from 


Jerusalem but local Gentiles who have | 
become enamored of the law. The | 
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Corinthian correspondence is not, as 
numerous critics have advocated, a mosaic 
of fragments but an orderly succession 
of letters of which I and II Corinthians 
ire unitary members. Romans is the 
manifesto of Pauline teaching on the re- 
lation of Jewish and Gentile Christianity, 
which are essentially alike. Acts belongs 
to the sub-apostolic age “because the 
Paul’s 


pupils, writing during the apostle’s life 


writer cannot have been one of 


time 
Although Munck is not intentionally 
constructing an apologetic for a conserva 


tive view of Paul’s theology, he has effec- 


National 


tively destroyed the older dichotomy of 
Petrine (Jewish) and Pauline (Gentile) 
theology originating in the Tubingen 
school, and he has made a number of 
that 
scholars can well afford to consider. 


shrewd observations evangelical 
His 
biblical 


text is exact and discerning, though oc- 


meticulous examination of the 
casionally tedious. The chief flaw in his 
work is his low estimate of Acts as an 
historical source; its strength lies in its 
academic thoroughness; but it is better 
suited to discussion in a learned seminar 
than for immediate use in sermonizing. 
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God’s Word to mankind. 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


Constantine and Religious Liberty, 
by Hermann Doerries, translated by 
Roland N. Bainton CYale Univer- 
sity Press, 1960, 141 pp., $5), is 
reviewed by William Nigel Kerr, 
Professor of Church History and 
Missions, Gordon Divinity School. 
This work is a contribution to the 
contemporary understanding of toleration 
based upon Constantine’s treatment of 
the heathen (tolerance with conversion 
in mind) and dissident Christian groups 
(intolerance because they purposely tread 
the truth under foot). The author brings 
to bear on the problem his rich knowl- 
edge of Constantine and his understand- 
ing of the European State-Church rela- 
tionship since the Reformation. Doerries 
finds the seeker of toleration caught in 
the same enigmatic plight as Constantine 
and his successor. Tolerance and intoler 
ance are inextricably bound together. 
One cannot be defined without touching 
the other. The 
“carries the overtones of bitter conten 
tion” (p. 77) and to such a degree that 
despite our historical perspective we are 


very word toleration 


unable still to distinguish fully “between 
the sublimity of the gospel, and its mon 
strous perversion” (p. 77), Doerries con- 
cludes that toleration cannot exist at all 
if its support is found in law, for “Toler- 
ance has to do in every period with the 
new and the living, the work of the 
131). 


Despite the fact that Doerries does not 


spirit” Cp. 


give full play to the possibilities of 
democracy, his work can have a catalytic 
value in the present joint exploration 
Church-State 


WirturaM Nice Kerr 


of religious liberty and 


relationship. 


GNOSTIC LIBRARY 


The Secret Books of the Egyptian 
Gnostics, by Jean Doresse (Viking 
Press, 1960, 445 pp., $6.50), is re 
viewed by Richard E. Taylor, can 
didate for the Ph.D. at the Univer 
sity of St. Andrews. 


Frenchman Jean Doresse was the first 
Coptic specialist to see the 44 books Cin- 
cluding the Gospel of Thomas) uncov 
ered in 1946 as 


He has now given an 


Egypt in part of a 


Gnostic library. 
account of the discovery and an admit 
tedly sketchy and uneven description of 
its contents. The sketchiness is the result 
of a lack of time on the part of M. 
Doresse for examining thoroughly all the 
manuscripts. Since his initial perusal of 


them, progress has been very slow. But 
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he does give a complete list of the 
titles of the Gnostic books and devotes 
over 100 pages to a description of their 
contents. He also gives, in the opening 
chapters of the book, a good discussion of 
the present understanding of Gnosticism 
and a summary of the sources for its 
study. In the closing chapters he draws 
some conclusions about the Gnostic sect 
that owned the library and discusses later 
developments in Gnosticism. 

Doresse puts the books of the Gnostic 
library into four groups: (1) Revelations 
of Gnostic prophets, for example, Seth 
and Zoroaster; (2) Gnostic books with a 
thin Christian disguise (the Apocryphon 
of John and the Wisdom of Jesus 
Christ); (3) Christian Gnostic writings; 
and (4) Hermetic literature. The books 
in the second category were published in 
1955 (but there are unpublished copies 
with significant differences). In the 
third group, the Gospel of- Thomas (of 
which introduction, 
translation, and short commentary) and 
the Gospel of Truth are generally avail- 
able. Of the other Christian Gnostic 
hooks, for example, the Dialogue of the 
Saviour, Book of Thomas the Athlete, 
\cts of Peter, Revelation of James, Apoc- 


Doresse gives an 


alypse of Paul, Doresse says disappoint- 
ingly little; but he does give a few sum- 
mary descriptions and quotations, and 
notes that these are unlike previously- 
known apocrypha with the same titles. 
The book is a useful 
mented introduction to Gnosticism and to 
the newly-discovered Gnostic library. A 
comprehensive index makes it extremely 


and well-docu- 


useful for reference purposes. 
Ricuarp E. Taytor 


STUDY OF BAPTISM 


The Biblical Doctrine of Initiation, 
by R. E. O. White (Eerdmans, 
1960, 392 pp., $6), is reviewed by 
M. Eugene Osterhaven, Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Western 
Theological Seminary. 


If one were to ask why there has been 
such Christian 
baptism in recent years, a variety of an- 
swers would be at hand. Some would 
tell him it is due to the recovery of 
biblical theology and the new interest in 
the “mysteries” of the faith; or that it is 
illustrative of the rediscovery of the 
means of grace in the ministry of the 
Church, and of the new interest in sym- 
holism in the Christian faith. And he 
would be told that it is a result of 
gross misunderstanding of the New 
Testament’s significance of the holy rite 


nd of a lack of discipline within the 


wide discussion about 











Church which has profaned, if not pros- 
tituted, her sacraments. An illustration 
of the last-mentioned is offered in the 
volume before us. “Out of every one 
hundred children born, sixty-seven are 


baptised at fonts of the Church of Eng- 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


churches either, the author thereafter re- 
marks, “comparable figures for adult- 
baptising churches are unobtainable but 
might similar 


show disappointments, 


though in this case the fault lies wholly 


land, twenty-six are subsequently con- 
firmed, only nine remain faithful even 
to the extent of making their com- 
. at Easter” 


munion . 


In order to make clear that he has no 
illusions about the situation in Baptist 


in the baptised, and not in the rite.” 
This study of baptism must be in- 
cluded among the best on the subject; 
it takes its place among publications of 
(p. 296, n 1). recent years by Flemington, Cullmann, 
Marcel, and Murray. The book is prob- 


ably the best anti paedobaptist work 
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STANDARD PUBLISHING 


CT-1260 


since Carson’s magnum of more 


opus 
The author has a 
thorough understanding of his subject 


and he knows how to write. The exposi- 


than a century ago. 


tion is clear, there is a good command of 
language, the arguments of other authors 
are neatly and fairly handled, and there 
are frequent summaries of the argument 
More- 
the author knows the weaknesses 
in the positions of his opponents Cvid., 
e.g., pp. 279 ff. where he most effectively 
attacks the paedobaptist position). 

Unlike some Baptist literature, White’s 
study shows appreciation for the cove- 
nant which God established with Israel 
and the prevenience of grace throughout 
the history of redemption. 

The that the author’s 
position strengthening in those 
very points where Marcel (The Biblical 
Doctrine of Infant Baptism) is strong, in 
the matter of the unity of the covenant 


so that one does not lose his way. 
over, 


reviewer felt 
needs 


and the relation of circumcision to bap- 
tism, and in the doctrine of the Church. 
White, like a good Baptist, continues 
to define the Church as a fellowship of 
believers only (pp. 287, 315, passim) 
which to some of us fails to do justice 
to the biblical teaching and to believers’ 
children, the lambs of the flock. 

The reviewer believes also that there 
is biblical warrant for baptism by a mode 
other than immersion, although White’s 
discussion here also was not irritating as 
other Baptists’ writings have been. The 
book will give many people a new ap- 
preciation for the Baptist position for, 
even when portions of the argument are 
not accepted, it is as worthy of respectful 
study as any of the literature on the 
subject. M. Eucene OsTERHAVEN 


BIBLICAL DATA 
A Dictionary of Life in Bible 


Times, by W. Corswant, edited and 
illustrated by Edouard Urech and 
translated by Arthur Heathcote 
(Oxford, 1960, 308 pp., $6.50), 
is reviewed by Burton L. Goddard, 
Dean of Gordon Divinity School. 


How long has it been since a pro- 
fessor of the history of religions and 
biblical archaeology dealt with technical 
subjects in so simple a fashion that his 
book could be recommended to those of 
junior grade! Yet this is the claim of the 
translator of the dictionary-manual pre- 
pared by the Neuchatel scholar and 
which, after Corswant’s death, one of 
his former students completed and made 
ready for publication. I do not vouch 
for the entire worthiness of the claim, 
but I do affirm that the author has given 
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us in clear and nontechnical language 


a wealth of well-organized biblical and 
related data. 

Translator Heathcote succinctly sum- 
“Every outward and 
visible aspect of the personal, social, and 


marizes the contents: 
religious life of the Israelites and early 
Christians is treated, 
associated topics as the fauna, flora, and 
minerals of Palestine” Cp. vii). The dic- 


together with such 


tionary form is a ready reference con- 
the “Systematic Classification 
of Principal Articles” at the beginning of 


the volume makes possible a rather ex- 


venience; 


tensive acquaintance with major subject 
areas. 

Although the style is popular, the 
author speaks with the authority of an 
informed scholar. Not all the data is 
biblical in character; the author includes 
such subjects as Hittite amulets, Canaan- 
ite temples, and Egyptian dress, and the 
volume is abundantly illustrated with 
drawings of items unearthed by archae- 
ologists. There is even an article on “Inri” 
and one on the “Tomb of Absalom!” 

For the most part, Corswant refrains 
trom regarding 
the trustworthiness of the text of Scrip- 


introducing controversy 


ture, but his commitment to the views of 
higher criticism is reflected plainly in 





GOSPEL FILMS, INC. 


producers of 
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AWAKENING” 


“GOAL TO 60” 


such articles as those on the Brazen Ser- 
pent, the Law, the Sun, the Tabernacle, 
and so forth. It may be asked whether 
conservative ministers will want to put 
the volume into the hands of teachers 
and pupils in their Sunday Schools. The 
answer probably depends upon the per- 
whether or not he knows 
how to evaluate the claims for documen- 
of the Pentateuch. One 
should approach such a work critically. 


son using it 


tary analysis 
On the other hand, we question whether 
the problem is present to much greater 
extent than in the revised edition of 
the International Standard Bible Ency- 
clopedia. 

Our judgment would be that the book 
will have wider circulation among the 
evangelical clergy than among lay people. 
The average pastor will find it most con- 
venient for quick reference. Then if he 
desires to pursue a particular subject 
further, he can go to biblical, religious, 
and general encyclopedias and specialized 
works for detailed, technical information. 


There 


make of this volume which has so many 


are further criticisms I could 


commendable qualities. 
Corswant’s 


For example, 
of 


animal names unfortunately does not fol- 


treatment and _ selection 


low any one English language version 
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OF ANY REPUTABLE COIN DEALER. We 
invite you to compare our high prices with any 
other catalog, regardless of cost We have com- 
pared and found ours to be the highest. End 
well-Union is proud of its fine reputation and 
thousands of satisfied customers. We purchased 
many of the rarest coins to be offered for sale 
in past years. DO NOT BE MISLEAD. DO 
NOT SELL YOUR COINS FOR LESS THAN 
THEY ARE WORTH GET ENDWELL- 
UNION’S HIGHEST PRICES BEFORE YOU 
SELL. Send $1 today. A FORTUNE MAY 
BE AWAITING YOU! §&$1 refunded when you 
sell us $10 or more worth of coins. RELIA- 
BILITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


ENDWELL-UNION COMPANY; Dept. CH-2; 
Kirkwood, New York 


1961 FULL-COLOR 
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“Every Sunday"’ Worship Folders 
for EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 
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Low-cost imprint service 
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CATHEDRAL PRESS 
Dept. CT Box 106 Brainerd, Minnesota 


Please mention CHRISTIANITY TODAY 
when you write to advertisers. 


ALL-PURPOSE HAT AND 
a COAT RACKS 


Large Capacity in Small Space 


Checkerettes go wherever needed, can 
be set up or taken down in a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools. Strongly 
built of welded heavy gauge steel box 
shapes, they stand rigid under any load 
—never sag, sway or wobble. When not 
needed they can be stored away like 
folding chairs. They have more capacity 
for size—a single bar, 4 ft. unit (above, 
rear) provides 2 hat shelves and holds 
24 coats on hangers (or 32 on snap-over 
coat hooks); the double bar unit, with 
wider hat shelves takes 48 coats on 
hanger (or 64 on hooks). Smart strictly 
modern 3 ft. and 4 ft. (as illustrated) 
office units come furnished in baked 
gray enamel. 


Write for catalog CT-550 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Coat Rack People” 
Rovte 83 and Madison Street 
P. O. BOX 90, ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
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of the Bible, but in spite of its defects, 
Corswant’s book is very well printed and 
adequately illustrated. Scripture _refer- 
ences for the most part are relegated to 
footnotes. The articles are easy and inter- 
esting to read. This is a good test of any 
book! Burton L. Gopparp 


CLUE TO JUSTICE 


The Theological Foundation of 
Law, by Jacques Ellul (Doubleday, 
1960, 140 pp., $3.95), is reviewed 
by C. Gregg Singer, Professor of 
History at Catawba College. 


There can be no doubt that contem- 
porary philosophies of law must be re- 
called from the abyss of positivism and 
relativism into which they have been led 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and his 
followers, on and off the bench. At first 
glance, Jacques Ellul would seem to have 
been successful in his attempt to rescue 
us from these twin perils. This book is 
essentially a radical criticism of natural 
law theories, and the author argues con- 
vincingly against both the classical and 
the more modern versions in the light of 
Scriptures. It is heartening to see a con- 
temporary professor of law in a European 
university take such a stand. However, 
the reviewer regrets that in the general 
criticism, the author has assumed that 
Calvin’s conception of both the nature 
and function of the law of nature is the 
same as that found in the system of 
Thomas Aquinas. 

In a positive treatment of his subject, 
Ellul calls for a theological understand- 
ing of law. But it is precisely at this 
point that the difficulty arises. Although 
the author holds to many evangelical doc- 
trines, such as the fall of Adam, original 
sin, the deity of Jesus Christ, his second 
coming and a final judgment, he also 
seems to accept Barthian presuppositions 
at certain points in his argument, notably 
where he rejects the doctrine of common 
grace which leads him to the conclusion 
that apart from Jesus Christ there is only 
“non law.” He further insists that there 
can be no study of law apart from Jesus 
Christ, and he finds the center of law 
in the righteousness of God in Christ. 
The crux of the argument is found in his 
denial that in fallen man there is any 
remnant of the image of God, and he 


WANTED: Part time employee, Denver 
area. Well established missionary, child 
welfare organization. Retired minister 
preferred. Travel required. Salary and 
travel expense. Contact: C. W. Hardy, 
836 W. Tenth Place, Mesa, Ariz. 
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Now you can 

learn the principles of 
dynamic Christian leader- 
ship under qualified E.T.T.A. 
instructors, right in your local 
church. Don’t miss opportu- 
nities for Christian service just 
because you may have had no 
formal training in Christian 
education. Over 100,000 people 


train for effective 
Christian leadership 


have prepared for more effec- 
tive leadership through Evan- 
gelical Teacher Training Asso- 
ciation Courses, approved by 
over 165 leading Bible 
colleges. A time-tested pro- 
gram for the local church. 
Interdenominationally 
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= FREE sample packet shows 
how to get started. 


Write for it today! 
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Postpaid 
Incomparable Quality 
Gelden Bells Tower Music 
Systems, Box 87, Duarte, Calif. 





Please mention CurisTiANrry Topay 
when you write to advertisers. 


McGUFFEY’S READERS 


After a long and costly search, reprints of the original 
1879 revised editions of the famous McGuffey’s Readers 
have been completed and you can now archese exact 
copies at the following low prices POSTPAID: 
4st Reader .. .$2.50 4th Reader . . .$3.50 
2nd Reader .. . $2.75 Sth Reader .. .$3.75 
Srd Reader .. .$3.25 6th Reader .. . $4.25 


OLD AUTHORS, Dept. CT-12, Rowan, lowa 
THE GOSPEL MINISTER 


A WEEKLY PERIODICAL FOR PREACHERS 


Eight pages each week—Timely editorial, full-page 
sermon outline, Original 8. 8. Notes, page of news 
by air from Land of Israel, missionary page, tabloid 
news from around the world, other interesting items. 
Two Dollars per year. Persons answering this ad 
will receive our 20 Lessons in Homiletics, generally 
selling for One Dollar. 


THE GOSPEL MINISTER C. T., Westfield, Indiana 
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dismisses the usual evangelical interpre- 
tation of Romans 2:14 that God has 
written his law in the heart of man. Ac- 
cordingly, Ellul rejects the historic view 
that human rights are the result of the 
possession of this image and finds the 
seat of human rights in God’s covenant 
of mercy with the race. 

Because of the theological inconsist- 
encies in the book, there is a resulting 
legal confusion which prevents the 
author from accomplishing his purpose. 
Nevertheless, the author is to be com- 
mended for insisting that the real clue 
to understanding of both law and justice 
is in theology. C. Grecc SINGER 


HERE AND HEREAFTER 


This World and the Beyond, by 
Rudolf Bultmann (Scribner’s, 1960, 
248 pp., $3.50), is reviewed by 
Geoffrey W. Bromiley, Professor of 
Church History, Fuller Theological 


Seminary. 


This short volume, excellently trans- 
lated by Dr. Harold Knight, consists of 
sermons preached at Marburg during the 
period 1936-1950. It thus gives us an 
opportunity of seeing how the theology 
of Bultmann works out in practice, that 
is, in the presentation of the Gospel mes- 
sage. The general theme of the series—an 
important one for Bultmann—is itself 
biblical in substance, namely, that of the 
relationship of this world to that which 
is to come. The theme is presented with 
a force and relevance, a seriousness and 
profundity of thought, vet also an ele- 
gance of expression and a happy use of 
hymnal and literary quotation, which 
might cause many preachers to envy and 
certainly ought to stir them to emulation. 
Nevertheless, while the basic unortho- 
doxy of Bultmann does not obtrude, 
there is a lurking thinness, inadequacy, 
and perhaps even ultimate irrelevance 
which must be attributed to the failure 
to present a full and fully authentic 
biblical message. If the miracle stories 
are pious fictions, as Bultmann candidly 
tells us in relation to the miraculous 
catch of fishes, then the drawing out of 
powerful spiritual or theological lessons 
is a mere spinning in the void, and 
no amount of pious existentialism can 
supply power or solidity. 


Grorrrey W. BromiLey 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED! 


Single Books or Large Lots 


Write Today 


BAKER BOOK HOUSE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
RETAIL DIVISION 





BOOK BRIEFS 


A Believer’s Life of Christ, by John C. 
Rankin (Wilde, 1960, 210 pp., $3.50). 
Inspiring meditations with a distinctly scrip- 
tural and theological orientation. 


Out of the Depths, by Anton T. Boisen 
CHarper, 1960, 216 pp., $4). The personal 
“case history” of an erratic psychiatrist 
whose works have had wide influence in 
the field of religion and psychiatry. 


Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, by 


G. R. S. Mead CUniversity Books, 1960, 
633 pp., $10). An objective interpretation 
and analysis of the Gnostic movement and 
its literature. 


Speaker's Book of Illustrations, by Herbert 
V. Prochnow (Wilde, 1960, 165 pp., $2.95). 
Hundreds of well-selected anecdotes, epi- 
grams, and humorous stories by public 
speakers. 

God’s Provision for Normal Christian Liv- 
ing, by Robert T. Ketcham (Moody, 1960, 
154 pp., $2.75). A faithful delineation of 
the Christian life and the resources which 
make it possible. 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


EVANGELIZE UKRAINIANS 


If the spirit of God is moving your heart 
to assist in a vital Protestant effort in the 
evangelization and the spiritual rehabilita- 
tion of Ukrainian victims of communistic 
and atheistic oppression,—then send your 
contribution, orders for Ukrainian Christian 
literature (especially B. Graham’s book 
‘“*Peace with God’’), requests for informa- 
tive literature, and all correspondence to 


UKRAINIAN EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


OF NORTH AMERICA 
Rev. W. Borowsky, Exec. Secretary 
1934 Florence St., Detroit 3, Mich. 


Ukraine, with over 40 million people, was 
one of the first nations to suffer enormous 
losses while resisting the communist tyr- 
anny. Now there are more than two mil- 
lion Ukrainians living in the free world. 
Help us to bring the Gospel to Ukrainian 
people and also to answer the desperate 
written pleas for relief which we are con- 
tinually receiving. 





TAKING THE KINKS OUT OF RELIGION 


A helpful book for Pastors, Teachers and others 
to better understand when Christ was born, bap- 
tized, ministered, crucified and resurrected. Gold 
lettered stiff back $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 


J. S. O’Hara, Box 1213, Leesburg, Fla. 
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"BEHOLD Jn ns 


The first gospel tidings were brought by the 
angels to Israel’s shepherds: “For unto you is 
born this day in the city of David a Saviour,” 

Today through more than twenty shepherd 
evangelists, The Friends of Israel Missionary 
and Relief Society, Inc. proclaims the message 
of Good Tidings and ministers to the spiritual 
and temporal needs of the Jewish people in 
Israel, behind the Iron Curtain, Western 
Europe, India and across the homeland. 





THE FRIENDS OF ISRAEL 


Missionary and Relief Society, Inc. 
Dr. Victor Buksbazen, General Secretary 
1218C Chestnut Street, 7th floor, 

Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Canada: Rev. Bruce Millar, 
1066 Avenue Road, Toronto 12, Ontario 


$10.00 
will supply a hungry family with a food parcel 


20.00 


will take care of a destitute child for a month 


100.00 
will help support a missionary for a month 


Write for free copy of the most challenging, 
informative and heartwarming missionary 
publication, ISRAEL MY GLORY 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


REVIEW OF 


Fauna Religious Thoushe 


WéE approacu the new year with grow- 
ing anticipation of an event which prom- 
ises to be of unusual significance in the 
Christian world—the appearance, namely, 
of a new English translation of the New 
Testament, which will mark the com- 
pletion of the first stage in the prepara- 
tion of a new translation of the whole 
Bible. 
implications of this event, let us cast a 
glance back over the story of the English 
Bible as it has developed through the 
centuries. It 1200 
years since the shepherd-poet Caedmon 


Before considering some of the 


is now more than 


was transposing the biblical narratives 
into the vernacular as he sang his spir- 
itual songs. From him a line, somewhat 
tenuous in places, may be traced of 
those who were responsible for giving 
the British people at least some portions 
of the Scriptures in their own language. 
There was Caedmon’s contemporary Ald 
helm, who is reputed to have rendered 
the Psalms into Anglo-Saxon; and, in the 
next century, there was the Venerable 
Bede, whose last work was the transla- 
tion of St. John’s Gospel, completed as 
he lay dying; and, in the ninth century, 
King Alfred, who translated the Ten 
Commandments and prefaced them to 
the laws of his kingdom; and Aelfric at 
the end of the tenth century; and Aldred, 
Archbishop of York, the translator of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, who crowned Wil 
liam the Conqueror king on Christmas 
Dav, 1066: and Orm and Richard Rolle 
de Hampole in the thirteenth and four 
teenth centuries respectively. 

It is to John Wycliffe 
star of the Reformation,” 
about 1324, that Cin collaboration with 
his friend Nicholas de 
owe the first English translation of the 
whole Bible 
made from 
Greek but 


Vulgate version 


“the morning 


who was born 
Hereford) we 
1 translation, however, not 
and 
text of the 
It was, accordingly, a 


The task of 


translating from the original languages 


the original Hebrew 


from the Latin 


translation of a translation. 


was undertaken nearly two centuries later 
by the great scholar and reformer Wil- 
liam Tyndale, who suffered martyrdom 
in 1536, but not before he had given 
the English people the whole of the New 
Testament and much of the Old in their 
own language. Miles Coverdale’s Bible, 
which was first published in 1535, the 
year prior to Tyndale’s martvrdom, was 
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in a sense the completion of Tyndale’s 
work, though Coverdale himself was not 
a Hebrew and Greek scholar and pre- 
pared his translations from German and 
Latin versions. John Rogers, in turn, re- 
vised Coverdale’s version in the Bible 
that appeared under the name of Thomas 
Matthew in 1537 and consequently has 
come to be known as Matthew’s Bible. 
1539 saw the edition of Cranmer’s or the 
Great Bible (so called because of its 
bulk), which was, in the main, a revision 


by Coverdale of the Matthew’s Bible. 


years later, in 1560, the 
Geneva Bible was published. It received 
this name because it was produced by a 
small group of English exiles in Geneva, 
chief of whom was William Whitting- 
ham, during the time when John Knox 
was pastor of the British congregation 
there. It was in this version that for 
the first time the division of the text 
into chapters and verses was made and 
that English words which were necessary 
for rounding off the sense, but did not 
correspond to words in the original text, 
were printed in italics. The Geneva 
version was remarkable also for its mar- 
ginal notes—another innovation which 
contributed greatly to its influence. It 
has also come to be known as the 
“Breeches” Bible because in Genesis 3:7 
for “aprons” it reads “breeches”—a ren- 
dering which had first appeared in 
Wycliffe’s version two hundred years 
earlier. Readers are referred to an inter- 
esting account of the history and char- 
acteristics of the Geneva Bible, to mark 
its 400th anniversary, in this vear’s Oc- 
tober issue of Theology Today written 
by Professor Bruce M. Metzger. “It was,” 


« Twenty 


he says, chiefly owing to the dissemi- 
nation of copies of the Geneva version 
of 1560 that a sturdy and articulate 
Protestantism was created in Britain, a 
Protestantism which made a permanent 
impact upon Anglo-American culture.” 


€ Next year will see the celebration of 
the 350th anniversary of the famous 
Authorized or King James Version. This 
was the work of a commission of some 
50 scholars whose expressed aim was 
not to make a new translation but to 
improve what was already to hand. On 
the success of their labors there is no 
need for me to dilate here. In it the 
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master-work of William Tyndale is still 
very largely preserved. Over the inter- 
vening centuries it has maintained an 
unchallenged place in the affections of 
the English-speaking peoples—and that 
despite the appearance of the Revised 
Version in 1881-5, which was the fruit 
of the protracted labors of 99 scholars, 
both British and American. The Amer- 
ican Standard Version (Cor American 
Revised Version), which was published 
in 1901, was intended to be a strength- 
ening of the RV at points where there 
seemed to be room for improvement. 
Since then various irdividual scholars 
have given themselves to the task of pre- 
paring new translations. Of these, the 
best known are Weymouth’s New Tes- 
tament (1903), Moffatt’s Bible (NT 
1913, OT 1924), and, most recently, 
J. B. Phillips’ New Testament. 

The latest revision has been that of 
the Revised Standard Version (NT 
1946, OT 1952)—the work of 91 Ameri- 
can and Canadian scholars—which is also 
proving widely acceptable and represents 
a distinct advance on the R.V. 


€ But, as Professor F. F. Bruce says Cin 
a new work on The English Bible which 
is to be published in March of next year 
by the Oxford University Press, New 


York), “it may be questioned whether 
successive revisions of earlier revisions 
are adequate for the needs of the present 
day. “It is widely felt that what we re- 
quire today is a completely new trans- 
lation, based on the most accurate and 
up-to-date findings in all the relevant 
fields of knowledge—linguistic, textual, 
and historical—and carried out by men 
who themselves hear the voice of God 
speaking to them in Holy Scripture.” 
It is precisely this, a completely new 
translation, which is now in course of 
preparation under the direction of Dr. 
C. H. Dodd in Great Britain, and of 
which the New Testament is to appear 
next March. It is to be called The New 
English Bible. Dr. Bruce writes: “If 
through its words the readers hear the 
unmistakable Word of God speaking to 
their hearts, bearing witness to Christ, 
and making them ‘wise unto salvation’ 
through faith in Him, if use and experi- 
ence prove to them that the New Eng- 
lish Bible is a lamp to their feet and a 
light to their path, they will in due 
course give it a reception which will sur- 
pass the translators’ most sanguine hopes. 
The reign of the second Elizabeth will 
then be as illustrious an epoch in the 
history of the English Bible as the reign 
of her great namesake was.” 

Puitie Enccumse Hucues 
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that enrich the 
understanding of Christmas 


The Revised Standard Version Bible brings you closer to the original meaning of the 
Scriptures than any other English translation. Written in the language we understand 
and speak today, the RSV Bible follows the oldest known Biblical documents, many 
only recently discovered. More than 100 editions of the RSV Bible are now available. 


The RSV Concordance Refer- 
ence Bible is the ideal Bible for 
study and family use. Printed in 
easy-to-read type, it includes a 
concise concordance with a list of 
proper names and more than 75,000 
center-column references. Bound 
in buckram with two-color jacket: 
$9.00. De luxe gift editions in black 
and red leather: $12.50 to $22.50. 


(SONCORDETTE 


The RSV “Concordette” Bible 
is a new and compact RSV Bible 
containing all Concordance refer- 
ence features. Only 5” by 7”, the 
““Concordette”’ is easy to carry and 
handle, and has been designed 
especially for use in Church and 
Sunday School. Six beautiful edi- 
tions, all with India paper, range 
in price from $5.95 to $14.95. 


Bible Readings for Boys and 
Girls is a richly illustrated book of 
selections from the RSV Bible com- 
piled by the Committee on Chil- 
dren’s Work of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. It is the perfect 
bridge between brief Bible story- 
books for young children and the 
entire Bible for older young people 
and adults. $3.00. 


Ask to see these books at your denominattonal publishing house or bookstore. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 





